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T is by no means certain that M. Ferry is to win, after all. 
The result of the division on the Vote of Credit, taken on 
Friday, has not yet reached us; but it was believed on Thurs- 
day night that it would be accompanied with a severe censure. 
In spite of the weight of the Yellow Book, six hundred pages of 
close print, the Deputies have picked out the plums, and have 
discovered that they have been egregiously deceived. Not only 
has Chine all along threatened war if Tonquin were occupied ; 
but M. Bourée, the French Ambassador at Pekin, constantly 
and pointedly informed his Government that the menace was a 
reality. M. Bourée even described the steps which the Chinese 
Government would take, explained that no rush could now 
be made on Pekin in face of the formidable earthworks 
¢hrown up, and finally, risked recall by telling his superiors 
that they were ignorant of the most essential facts. Read- 
ing these statements, the Deputies acknowledge that they have 
been tricked into risking a war with China. Of course, they 
do not acknowledge that most of the facts were public before, and 
that in trusting M. Ferry, they were, partly at least, blinded 
by their own desire to get a tropical estate for nothing. 


It is almost impossible to understand the motives of M. 
Challemel-Lacour and M. Ferry in thus deceiving the public. 
‘They cannot have wanted a war with China, yet they did all 
they could to provoke one, and this in the teeth of their own 
Agents’ warnings. We suspect they both believed that war 
might come, but that if they could conquer Tonquin, 
France would be delighted, and could easily defend the 
province against a Chinese invasion. It seems certain 
that the most peremptory orders to act were sent to 
the Military and Naval chiefs in Tonquin, and that the 
Government does not even now understand why Bacninh is 
not taken. The Departments entirely under-rated the extent 
of the local resistance to be expected, the losses which would 
be incurred before the advance could be attempted, and the 
reluctance of their officers to risk defeat. The history of the 
affair, even should it end in a compromise, will not raise 
European opinion as to the efficiency of the French. adminis- 
trative machine. There is a want of imagination visible in the 
central Bureaux, while their orders, at a certain distance, lose 
their force. Is there, perchance, any secret wish anywhere that 
the Republic should not be solidified by success P 


Lord Hartington, in his speech this day week at Accrington, 
stated that, in pointing out some of the difficulties attending 
a Franchise Bill at Manchester, he had expressly said 
that he did not suppose them insuperable; but now 
he inferred that if he were found to concur in such a 
Reform Bill as the country evidently expects, it would 
be triumphantly asserted that the Whigs had been beaten by 
the Radical section of the Cabinet. He was entirely indifferent 
to that accusation. He admitted that the Whigs had never been 


accepting Reform in time they had always been able to 
moderate it, and to prevent its being too violent or too abrupt. 
He passed from that subject to the charge of Sir Richard Cross, 
that the blunders of the present Administration had been so 
unparalleled that eleven nights were necessarily expended in 
discussing them in the debate on the Address. Lord Harting- 
ton remarked that unparalleled blunders might easily be exposed 
in a much shorter time; it was only acts capable of a double 
interpretation,—of defence as well as of attack,—which needed 
so very long to expose. He showed that in India the present 
Administration had saved for public works large sums which 
the late Administration had recklessly expended on a most 
unjust and unprofitable war; and that in Ireland, so far from 
the present Administration having purchased the support of the 
disloyal Members by the Arrears Bill, they had alienated the 
support of those very Members by introducing the Crimes Bill 
before they introduced that Arrears Bill, which was said to be 
the purchase-money for an adhesion never received. 


With regard to our foreign relations, Lord Hartington gave 
evidence that there is none of that coolness between England 
and Germany which the Conservatives delight to suppose and to 
condemn. This was what he said :—‘ Our relations with Ger- 
many are perfectly cordial and perfectly friendly, and in proof 
of that I may perhaps tell you, what will be a satisfaction to 
many of you, that even within a very few days we have received 
from the German Government an intimation that they are 
willing to co-operate with us for the protection of their and of 
our subjects, and of their and our interests in China, in the 
event of our countrymen or our interests being brought into any 
peril by the state of the relations between France and China.” 
This passage has been strangely misunderstood to suggest that 
Germany and England have entered into some quasi-hostile 
combination against France, which is quite a mistake. Not 
Germany and England only, but all the neutral States con- 
cerned commercially with China, have agreed to help each other 
in protecting subjects of their respective States, from any 
violence to which the excitement in China might expose them. 
We conclude that if France should declare a blockade of the 
Chinese ports, the neutral States would insist,—as they have 
always insisted in such cases,—that the blockade should be 
effective, and not merely nominal; but this certainly is not the 
primary object of the interchange of friendly assurances, but 
rather the wish to protect Europeans against the dangers of 
Chinese massacre. 


Sir John Lubbock, who spoke after Lord Hartington, made 
an admirable joke, in the opening of his speech. He said that 
the great cataract of invective to which the Government had 
been exposed, and to which Lord Hartington had referred, re- 
minded him of the criticism passed by a Yankee publican on 
Niagara, who, after attentively regarding for some time the 
mighty rush of waters, said that it would be all very fine if it was 
not “ for the poverty of the material.” Sir John then proceeded 
to expose the poverty of the material of which the Conservative 
cataract and the Tory rapids are composed, directing his re- 
marks specially to the accusations of increase in expenditure. He 
did not think Conservatives would complain of the extra quarter of 
a million granted from the Imperial Exchequer in relief of local 
rates, for that was their own doing; he did not think they would 
complain of the £600,000 additional for Irish Police, for that 
was their own policy; he did not think they would complain of 
the additional £400,000 for education, for that was a policy 
approved by both parties. He went on to remark on the appar- 
ently striking effect produced by education in diminishing the 
number of juvenile offenders. In 1856, long before the Educa- 
tion Act, the number of juvenile offenders committed for in- 
dictable offences was 14,000; in 1866, still before the Education 





Act, but not before great efforts had been made to improve 
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education, it had fallen to 9,000. In 1876, it was 7,000; in 1881, 
5,500; so that a steady diminution in juvenile crime goes on 
pari passu with the increased attention paid to elementary 
education. 


Lord Salisbury made a lively speech at Watford on Thurs- 
day. He directed his remarks chiefly to badgering Lord 
Hartington. Lord Hartington, he said, wished to make the 
House of Lords into a kind of political parish clerk, that 
should always respohd with an “Amen” to the wishes of the 
House of Commons. For his own part, whenever that state of 
things should come about, he held that the time to abolish the 
House of Lords would have arrived. Indeed, Lord Salisbury 
evidently thinks that it is much better for the House of Lords 
to swear a round oath, first, that they will see the House of 
Commons damned before they agree with them, and then, on 
second thoughts, to substitute a sulky “Amen,” than to say 
«“ Amen” at once, without sulks. Lord Salisbury then went on 
to remark on “the bold and high-falutin’ language in which 
Mr. Chamberlain treats his colleague,” and on “the hated 
breath and humble whispering with which Lord Hartington 
responds.” His own wishes, said Lord Salisbury, were all with 
Lord Hartington ; but if he were a betting man, he should cer- 
tainly give odds on the success of Mr. Chamberlain. After 
badgering Lord Hartington, Lord Salisbury had very little more 
left to say, but he said it in a good many words. It was chiefly 
to the effect that the Tories dislike all organic changes, and 
think they interfere with remedial legislation, about which they 
are very anxious, though, while they were in office, they ap- 
‘peared to be,—with the exception, perhaps, of Sir R. Cross,— 
profoundly indifferent. 


We deeply regret to find that Mr. Goschen has declined the 
Speakership, in consequence of the shortness of his sight, which, 
it is thought, would interfere seriously with the adequate dis- 
charge of his duties. All parties would have welcomed cordially 
the accession of Mr. Goschen to the Chair. Mr. A. Peel has 
been since thought of for Speaker, and it is believed that he has 
not yet decided whether to be put in nomination, or to decline 
to be nominated. Mr. A. Peel is a moderate Liberal, and is 
generally liked and respected. But for an office of this kind, he 
is an unknown quantity. Even the oldest Members of Parlia- 
ment are as ignorant as external politicians whether he 
has the highest qualifications for the office, or only moderate 
qualifications for it, or no special qualifications at all. If he 
accepts the nomination, he will at least show that he has con- 
fidence in his own power to administer a very critical function 
well, and that will be one good reason for hoping that he is the 
right man; for no one has ever attributed political conceit to 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 


The Delegates from the Australian Colonies, New Zealand, 
and Fiji met at Sydney on November 28th, to consider the 
question of Federation. The debates are secret, but by 
December 5th the Conference had agreed unanimously to the 
following seven resolutions:—1. That any new settlement of a 
foreign Power anywhere in the South Pacific would be injurious 
to Australia and the British Empire. 2. That the Conference 
believes her Majesty’s Government will promptly adopt the 
most effectual measures for preventing such settlement. 
3. That so much of New Guinea should be incorpurated 
as is not claimed by the Government of the Netherlands. 
4. That the British Government should, as agreed with 
France, respect the independence of the New Hebrides, 
but should endeavour to acquire them by negotiation. 5, That 
the Australian Governments represented in Conference will 
endeavour to provide for their share of the expense of carry- 
ing out these resolutions. 6. That the Conference protests in 
the strongest manner against the French project for sending 
convicts to the South Pacific, and asks Government to interfere. 
7. That “ this Convention expresses the confident hope that no 
penal settlement for the reception of European criminals will 
long continue to exist in the Pacific, and invites her Majesty’s 
Government to make to the Government of France such serious 
representations on this subject as may be deemed expedient.” 
These resolutions amount to a claim to control the whole 
Southern Pacific, and to tolerate no rival there, a claim which 
would seem extravagant, but that Federated Australia will in a 
few years be able to enforce it. 


The rank and file of the Democrat majority in Congress 
have revolted against their leaders, in the interest of Free-trade. 
Those leaders wished to elect Mr. Randall as Speaker of the 





House, but at a previous meeting or ‘caucus, the Western 
Southern Members gave 106 votes to Mr. Carlisle, the K 
tuckian Free-trader, while Mr. Randall only reccived 56, sg 
Carlisle was consequently elected; and it is believed that the 
Democrat party is inclined to make Free-trade its cry durin 
the election for the Presidency next year. So great has been 
agitation, that immediate legislation against the Tariff 
feared ; and the Eastern Democrats, who are Protectionists, 
formed themselves into a group to resist serious reductions, 
As the Senate is still Protectionist, and the President Re, 
publican, nothing important can be done; but the weight of 
the West and South will probably overbear all resistance, The. 
planters and farmers are growing weary of paying immense 
prices in order to make the fortunes of manufacturing Corporas 
tions, which have persuaded their artisans that without Protec. 
tion wages must inevitably go down. The struggle will probably 
be severe, but that it should begin is hopeful, both parties having 
hitherto avoided this issue. 


Mr. Folger, the Republican Secretary to the Treasury, whilp. 
declining to recommend immediate reduction of the Tarif, 
except in the matter of wools for carpets, admits that the 
country does not desire a reduction in the internal revenne 
duties on alcohol and tobacco. The revenue, at the same time, 
is so large, that the surplus applicable to the reduction of Debt 
will this year, after all the efforts made to deplete the Treasury, 
be £17,000,000 sterling, and ultimately the revenues of the 
nation must be limited by lowering the duties on imports. Mr, 
Folger repudiates all plans for distributing the surplus revenne 
of the country among the States fcr any purpose whatever, de 
claring that “it is not the legitimate function of the Federal 
Government to raise taxes in order to give them to the 
States.” This sharp official snub is directed against the pro. 
posal to assign to each State a grant-in-aid proportioned to 
the ignorance found still prevailing among its citizens, Mr, 
Folger would continue to pay off Debt, but would ask the 
nation to pay all pilotage dues, and either to allow foreign 
ships to be bought free of duty, or to grant bounties upon all 
cargoes carried in American bottoms. 


Mr. Childers has made two speeches at Pontefract this week, 
of the solidly-instructive kind. In the first, on Wednesday, 
he told his audience that the recruiting difficulty was over, 
the rate of enlistment having risen again to 37,000 a year, 
After mentionjng the new pressure on the Exchequer, of which 
we have spoken elsewhere, he pointed out that fifteen years 
ago the taxation of the country amounted to £2 0s. l0da 
head, while now it is only £2 0s. 1d. That is to say, taxation has 
declined, although the cost of education has risen from 94d. to 
2s. 3d. a head, that of grants-in-aid to local burdens from 1s. 5d. 
to 3s. 1d., and that of paying off Debt from 1s. 7d. to 3s. 8d.a 
head. Whatever the mismanagement, therefore, the misman- 
agement has not been in the way of extravagance. In Ireland, 
he believed the Government were within measurable distance of 
a settlement under the Land Act, which within a year will have 
done its work. Crime is ceasing, and emigration, especially from 
the congested districts, taking a wholesale character, 100,000 
persons departing this year. He could not reveal the future plans 
of the Cabinet, for they were not yet decided ; but two groups of 
plans would certainly be brought forward, the reform of the 
representation, and the grant of municipal institutions to Lon 
don, two changes which will constitute “the most momentous 
advance of our administrative and representative systems made 
in fifty years.” 


Mr. Childers devoted his second speech, at Knottingley 
on Thursday, mainly to Reform and the rehousing of the 
poor. He thought parties were approximating about reform, 
both of them admitting that household suffrage must be 
extended to the counties, and that there must be a large 
measure of redistribution. The contention now was mainly 
about details—a view which we fear Mr. Childers wil 
find to be too sanguine. He pointed out, with immense 
effect on his audience, that if redistribution were to be arranged 
on the principles laid down by Sir Stafford Northcote in Ulster, 
the claim of the West Riding and Lancashire would be irre 
sistible. That district contains nearly one-sixth of the population 
of the United Kingdom, and more than one-sixth of the electors, 
while its property is over one-seventh; yet it returns only fifty 
five Members, instead of more than one hundred. Mr. Childers 
did not, as we understand him, recommend redistribution on 
this basis, he only stated the facts. As regards the rehousing 
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of the poor, he believed that the existing law was nearly suffi- 
wot if it were only worked; that it would be worked in the 
cial cities, but that it would not be worked in London 
we had a strong central municipality. He thanked Lord 
Salisbury heartily for the “signal opportunity” which he had 
afforded the Government of dealing with this great subject. 


It is reported, apparently on authority, that the Government 

‘has succeeded in making a Commercial Treaty with Spain. 

in is to-admit British goods under the most-favoured-nation 
clause, while Great Britain is to admit Spanish wines at the 
Jow rate of duty up to thirty degrees of alcoholic strength. The 
arrangement pleases Spanish statesmen, who are pressed by 
their wine-growers, and who want large imports for the sake of 
revenue; but we would advise British manufacturers not to be 
too trustful. The treaty will displease the French, who want to 
gill claret, not port, and who can apply pressure at Madrid; and 
it will irritate Protectionist Catalonia to frenzy. There is a lull 
fora moment, because the German Crown Prince is the guest 
of Spain; but the moment he goes, the attack on the Herrera 
Ministry, and its reforms and its tariffs, will be most severe. 
The pivot of power is the King, but he will not want to shell 
Barcelona. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain spoke at Wolverhampton, 
chiefly on the county franchise. He said that he was com- 
pletely unaware of the divisions in the Cabinet of which the 
newspapers said so much. “To the best of my belief, every 
member of the Cabinet is anxiously pursuing the same general 
abjects, is governed by the same principles, and is actuated by 
the same loyalty to the great chief whose long experience and 
commanding ability entitle him to influence and authority 
among his colleagues, and whose long-tried sympathy with the 
popular rights has given him the confidence and the admiring 
affection of the great majority of his countrymen.” Mr. 
Chamberlain went on to argue for the right of Ireland to a full 
share in the proposed electoral Reform, in language which we 
have elsewhere quoted and dwelt upon; and then he insisted 
on the advisability of separating the Franchise Bill from 
the Redistribution Bill. This was right as a matter of 
principle, because whether the Redistribution Bill were bad 
for its Radicalism or for its Conservatism, whether it went too 
far or did not go far enough, still the county householders were 
entitled to their vote. Doubtless, without Redistribution, that 
vote would give them but a small fraction of the power they 
ought to have. Still, the fact that they were entitled to more 
power than it would give, was no good excuse for refusing them 
as much as it would give. As to Redistribution, Mr. Chamber- 
ain pointed out that in the House of Commons forty Members 
for certain constituencies represent a quarter of a million of 
persons, while forty other Members represent more than six 
millions and a quarter; so that the six millions are thrown in, 
‘as it were, to be represented implicitly, and not explicitly by 
any representative machinery at all. As for the Lords reject- 
ing the Franchise Bill, Mr. Chamberlain expressed a pious 
hope that the nobility might be endued, in the language of the 
Church, “ with grace, wisdom, and understanding.” 


Mr. Trevelyan made a very remarkable speech on Tuesday at 
Kelso, on the extension of household franchise to the counties. 
He spoke with a certain fire of enthusiasm on behalf of the 
population of Northumberland and Roxburghshire, which 
is at present unenfranchised and has no influence in Parlia- 
ment. That population, he said, “in physical health and 
stature, in material comfort, in independence of character, 
and in solid, ixtelligent, well-informed interest in public 
affairs, is inferior to no population in the world.” And 
a household franchise was needful not only to give the 
many unenfranchised their due, but to save the few enfran- 
chised from the nuisance of being canvassed by all sorts 
of squires, clergymen, factors, and fine ladies, who come and 
sit down in the voter’s parlour, and refuse to leave till he has 
promised his vote. Multiply these few voters by five, and all 
this political teasing and persecution must cease. Of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s views in relation to the Irish share in the franchise 
we have spoken at length elsewhere, but we may add here that 
Mr. Trevelyan gives his voice most emphatically for settling 
the Franchise question before the Redistribution question is 
éven touched, and that he is warmly opposed to letting any one 
vote for a county who is not a resident in that county. Mr. 
Trevelyan spoke with as much fire and elevation as if he had 


sponsible work which it is possible for man to undertake. 
rises daily in the esteem and confidence of the public. 


He 


Mr. Trevelyan also made a speech of great mark on Thurs- 
day at Galashiels, in which he defended the Irish policy of the 
Government against the criticisms both of men like Messrs. 
Biggar and Healy, who say rather what their audiences wish 
them to say, than what they have evidence to prove; and 
also against the Orangemen, who accuse the Irish Govern- 
ment of being in league with the party of Messrs. Biggar 
and Healy. What Mr. Biggar says is of no account at 
all; but Mr. Healy is a man of remarkable ability, and 
when he declared that if the gaols and workhouses in Fre- 
land were big enough to imprison the whole Irish people, Mr. 
Trevelyan would be so pleased that he would not care even to 
exile them to the New World, he knew what he was about, 
though he did not believe what he said. The truth is that there 
never was heartier service given to Ireland than Lord Spencer’s 
and Mr. Trevelyan’s, and Irishmen are beginning to understand 
this. They now pay their rents willingly ; boycotting has almost 
ceased; the tenants are beginning to spend a great deal in im- 
provements, the demand for building materials for cattle-sheds 
and cottages growing brisker every day; and there are signs all 
over the country that the minute attention to small matters, on 
which the success of the petty system of agriculture depends, is 
rapidly increasing. 


The news from the Soudan is not encouraging. It is now 
certain that the Egyptian Army has perished, owing, as we 
suspected, to thirst and the total failure of ammunition, and 
“that the natives consider the victory to settle the Mahdi’s 
claims. On December 5th, a dervish entered Sennaar, and 
swore on the Koran that not a soldier of General Hicks’s army 
had been left alive in Kordofan. Five thousand of the people 
at once armed themselves and declared for the Mahdi, 
and this province also may be considered lost. It will 
be the same at Khartoum, and General Baker, if he fights 
his way from Suakim—which, in the temper of his troops, 
is doubtful—will arrive too late. Fortunately, the British 
authorities in Egypt are not hopeful, and are taking 
the wise course of throwing up works at Assouan, the 
lowest point on the river at which the British Army can in- 
terfere. They leave the Soudan to the Egyptian Government, 
and that Government has appointed Zebehr Pasha, the king of 
slave-dealers, its supreme agent in Kordofan. The notion is to pit 
his local influence against the spiritual influence of the Mahdi, 
and it will probably fail. 


An Under-Sheriff of London and Middlesex, writing to Wednes- 
day’s Times, makes the occasional awkwardness of the hangman, 
and the consequent suffering of the victim, a plea for abolishing 
capital punishment altogether. A plea it may be, but it isa very, 
very weak one. These sensational scenes, seldom more than a few 
seconds in duration, are most repulsive, and most unfortunate 
in their general effect; but you might just as well determine the 
rightness or wrongness of war by the incidental horrors of a 
battle-field, and the rightness or wrongness of using wood in 
housebuilding by the incidental horrors of a great fire, as deter- 
mine such a question as capital punishment by arguments of 
this class. If capital punishment is right, it is right because it 
alone expresses adequately the horror of the community for a 
special class of crimes, and.because it alone inspires a certain 
exceptional awe and dread in the minds of brutal men. 


The death, at a comparatively early age, of Dr. Richey, Q.C., 
Professor of Feudal and English Law in the University of 
Dublin, has created a profound sensation of regret amongst all 
men of culture in that city. Singularly well informed (espe- 
cially in the literature and records of the middle-ages), and 
master of whatever he took in hand, Dr. Richey combined 
with great historical discernment an almost total freedom from 
passion. His writings on subjects connected with the history 
and archeology of Ireland are marked by such unruffled calm- 
ness of reason, that they have not only given offence to no party, 
but have won the praise of Celt and Saxon alike. His prefaces 
to the volumes of the Brehon law, published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, show how thoroughly he had 
mastered the foundations of ancient jurisprudence. Ireland 
can ill spare a man of this type. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
MINISTERS ON THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 


[ spite of Lord Hartington’s warning against pressing on 

measures before the difficulties which they involve have 
been fully encountered, we fancy we may assume, not only 
from the apologetic tone of his speech of last Saturday, but 
from the confident manner in which both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Trevelyan pushed aside last Tuesday the objection to 
extending the representation of Ireland, that at least no hints 
have been given from the highest quarters which would stop 
the mouths of those who prefer settling the county franchise 
first and the question of redistribution of electoral power after- 
wards, and who insist that Ireland shal] be treated on exactly 
the same principles as Great Britain in reference to the question 
of representation. The speech of Mr. Trevelyan at Kelso was 
indeed a speech of great moment, coming as it did from 
the Minister who is actually the mouthpiece of the Irish 
Government in the House of Commons. It is simply impos- 
sible, we think, that such a speech could have been made, if 
there had been the least reluctance on the part of the Prime 
Minister to permit the extension of the Reform Bill, whatever 
it be, to Ireland. “The very worst recipe,” says Mr. 
Trevelyan, with convincing force as well as complete frankness, 
“for keeping Ireland at peace is to doctor its representation 
in a manner which everybody who gains or loses by it 
knows to be grossly unjust.” And, referring to Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s proposal to redistribute representa- 


tive power in Ireland not with reference to population, | 


but with reference to the existing electorates, he says, “ Such 
a scheme of redistribution would, in my opinion, immensely 
aggravate the difficulties of Ireland.” That is virtually a 
declaration by the Minister who best knows Lord Spencer's 
mind, and who vindicates Lord Spencer's Government of Ireland 
in the House of Commons, that any attempt to treat Ireland 
in the new Reform Bill on principles which we decline to 
apply to England, will involve those serious dangers to which 
Lord Hartington himself alluded as probably too great to en- 
counter, even at the very moment when he was insisting on the 
aversion which many Englishmen would feel for any step 
which strengthened the party of Irreconcileables in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain, at Wolverhampton, took up 
a position quite as strong as Mr. Trevelyan at Kelso, though, 
of course, the President of the Board of Trade, Cabinet 
Minister though he be, hardly speaks on a question of 
this kind with the authority of the Irish Secretary. 
“ There are some people,” he says,“ who are very indignant 
whenever any one in authority admits that the Irish people have 
still some causes for dissatisfaction. I will put the state of 
the case before you, and I will appeal to you, whether, patient 
as you are, enduring as you are, you would tolerate, without 
murmuring, such a sham, such a fraud, such a transparent 
imposture, as the present Irish Parliamentary system? In Great 
Britain, that is, in England and Scotland, one person in ten of 
the population has a vote, and we think the number too few. 
But in Ireland, only one person in twenty-five is on the 
Register. In England and Scotland, of the adult males, three 
out of eight are electors; in Ireland, it is only onein six. The 
political condition of Ireland at the present moment is not so 
favourable in this respect as the political condition of England 
and Scotland was before the last Reform Bill. Sixteen years 
have passed since then, and we have been complaining ever 
since. We have said that that settlement was altogether in- 
adequate and insufficient; yet our Irish fellow-subjects have 
not even at this moment attained to the point which sixteen 
years ago we thought to be altogether insufficient. I do not 
believe that, if this inequality had existed in either England 
or Scotland, it would have been tolerated so long. To perpetu- 
ate it now would be to justify disaffection in Ireland, and to 
put into the mouths of the leaders of the National party the 
strongest argument they would have for separation, because it 
would show the impossibility of obtaining justice from the 
British Parliament. It would be to stimulate and to give 
fresh vigour to the agitation which it is our interest to allay 
and to put an end to.” We do not for a moment suppose 
that by refusing to give the leaders of the Home-rule party an 
additional excuse for agitation, we shall “ allay ” or “ put an 
end to” their bitter disaffection. We do not doubt that 
the extension of household franchise to Ireland must result in 
a very large immediate accession to the strength of the party 
now called Irreconcileable. But whether it will be nearly so 





. . i. 
dangerous for purposes of mischief when it is strong—stron 
every purpose except that of separation—as it is now that 
weak, is a very different question. In our belief, adequate gt <7 
—explicit strength, as distinguished from implicit or m 
latent strength—always makes a party more, instead fhe 
reasonable ; more willing to face conspicuous facts and 
compromise what it cannot conquer. The mere fact of eile 
all its strength, and also all its points of weakness, ful] dis. 
played, fully evident to all the world, tends to preva that 
half-mystical obstinacy which is founded on a belief that there. 
is far greater force beneath the surface than is visible on the 
surface. If we are to reckon with the Irish people, as pes 
or later we must, let us, in the name of common-sense know 
exactly what the Irish people mean, what they really wi 
what they would get if they could, and on what Conditions 
they would be likely to yield to plainly superior force what 
they cannot expect the rest of the kingdom to which th 
belong ever to yield to them. This seems to us to be states. 
manship of the most obvious kind. And Mr. Chamberlain's 
warning that the Crimes Act expires in the course of 1885, 
adds force to these considerations. Let us face the problem, 
and have our reckoning with Ireland while we have full power- 
to keep down agrarian crime. The expiration of the Crimes 
Act may then find Ireland ina more reasonable mood, and ag. 
disposed to resent any renewal of those fearful outrages which 
made life in Ireland hardly worth living to either landlord or 
peasant, as Great Britain herself would be. But till we have, 
really brought the people of Great Britain and the people of 
Ireland face to face in Parliament, we have not even got to 
the threshold of the most difficult problem of our day. 

Another question of great interest is advanced a step by 
Mr. Trevelyan’s most opportune and weighty speech at Kelso, 
—the question of how to deal with the non-residential count 
qualifications. He speaks out with singular force the hearty 
desire, as we take it, of the whole Liberal party,—and 
his words mean this, abolish them altogether. “I cannot 
speak,’ he says, “for the intentions of the Government, 
but as one of the thousand interpreters of the Libera} 
party, I do not hesitate to say that if there is one 
thing the party has made up its mind about, it is this, 
—that people who live outside a county ought not to have 
votes for that county, and that people who live in a county 
must and shall have votes for that county, or we will know 
the reason why.” That is a contribution to the solution 
of one of Lord Hartington’s difficulties which we had 
ourselves advocated as the only right one, and from 
Mr. Trevelyan, who has for so many years back beer 
the almost official advocate of household suffrage in 
the counties, it comes with peculiar authority and force, 
Of course he does not absolutely determine the question as to 
what we are to do with the freeholders. A resident free- 
holder might still have a vote in right of his freehold, though 
as he would certainly have it in right of his household resid- 
ence, we do not see any possible advantage in permitting him 
to claim for the house in which he does not reside, rather than 
for the house in which he does. But on the whole, that: 
view of Mr. Trevelyan’s seems to us to tend in the direction 
of the obvious and simple solution that resident inhabitants 
of the county shall have votes in virtue of the households of 
which they are the head, and not in virtue of anything else at 
all. Cannot even those Liberals who feel a sort of pious grati- 
tude towards the 40s. freehold, see that, excellent service as it 
has rendered, its day is gone by so soon as we adopt the 
simpler rule that the head of the household, whether in 
county or in a Parliamentary borough, shall always vote on 
behalf of the household of which he is the head ? 





THE NEW FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


HE new departure of the American Democrats, if they 
have really taken it, will be in one way a source of per- 
plexity. to English Radicals. For a quarter of a century past 
they have adhered very steadily, through evil report and good 
report, to the American Republicans, They have perceived 
that this party, in spite of its Protectionism, of its partial 
failure in remodelling the South, and of its intolerable toler- 
ance for official corruption, has been the party of freedom, 
has fought slavery steadily, and has preferred the claim 
of the nation to that of its component fractions. They 
perceive that it has maintained a sound foreign policy as free 
from aggressiveness as from fear, that it has cultivated 
reasonable friendship with England, and that it has within 
it the germ of a policy which would secure in all Departments 
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administration. They have, therefore, with a rare steadiness 
piinoed almost for a generation to sympathise with Republican 
goocesses and to respect Republican nominees, but they will be 
perplexed, perhaps shaken, if in the fiscal battle supposed to be 
hing the Democrats become aggressive Free-traders, 

snd the Republicans stolid advocates of Protection. English 

Radicals, partly from circumstances, but chiefly from reason, 

gre convinced that Protection, apart from its fiscal imbecilities, 

involves what is virtually caste government,—that it taxes 
the whole people for the benefit of a class, and that it defends 
itself by deceiving the workers, whom it renders poor. 

They hate it, therefore, for moral, as well as commer- 

tial reasons, and can hardly believe in the honesty of a 

which, to swell manufacturers’ profits, makes the 
necossaries of life—clothes, for instance—so insupportably 
dear. If the Democrats decide for Free-trade, thousands of 

Northern Radicals will be unable to separate Republican prin- 

ciples from the fiscal folly which degrades them, and will find 

themselves wishing that the Democrats may succeed, just long 
enough, at all events, to sweep away the tariff. They would 
feel this, even if their interests were not concerned ; but of 
course the North of England holds that American Free-trade 
would be greatly to the interest of British manufactures. We 
are not quite sure that it will, having, like Sir Charles Dilke, 
an idea that the American manufacturers, once brought under 
the stimulus of Free-trade, may rival us in all the markets 
of the world, but it is useless to conceal that this is the general 

English impression. The Radicals, therefore, must lose for a 

time much of their sympathy with the Republican side. 

Upon the whole, and with a reservation upon one point, we 
think it probable that the Democrats will take this line, and 
that the Republicans will for a time resist. The Democrats 
are obviously very sick of the rather trumpery issues they have 
lately been raising, and of the worn-out men, Tilden and Hen- 
driks, for whom they have been doing battle. They have 
given up their currency craze as too utterly unpopular. They 
see that the people, who never like going back upon events, 
do not really care about the squabble as to the fairness of 
the election in 1880, and they wish heartily for a new 
cry, to be fought for by new men. The election of Mr. 
Carlisle, the Kentuckian Frree-trader, as Speaker of the House 
means that, at least if it means no more. The old men 
wanted Mr. Randall, who would have stood on the old lines, 
and the unexpected movement for his rival was not their 
work, but that of the rank and file. The obscure men from 
the West and South combined in the caucus held before the 
vote to defeat the party leaders. It is evident from the 
success of this combination that a low tariff has great support 
in the Congressional Districts ; and it is most probable, 
though not proved, that the support is among Democrats 
nearly universal: A few Eastern Democrats dare not be 
Free-traders, being pledged to the manufacturers, and a few 
Pennsylvanians probably believe in Protection as a theory; 
but the body of the party, Southerners and Western men, 
have always held that import duties should be limited 
by the necessities of the Treasury, which just now is crushed 
and worried with huge surpluses, The Debt is being paid off 
till the paper currency is contracted, there being no Bonds for 
the Banks to hold against their issues. The Democrats in the 
South and West are planters and farmers, and they have 
therefore no “ interests ” to make them fancy that dear clothes 
and dear tools, and dear appliances of all kinds, can be for 
their benefit. They do not get their living from wages, and 
are not therefore under the odd illusion that without 
Protection wages must go down. They can think without 
bias, and so thinking, they can see that they are taxed, 
and heavily taxed, in order that the shareholders in manu- 
facturing corporations should earn their large dividends 
with as little trouble as possible. That is the meaning 
of Protection to them, and the moment they wake up to the 
facts we do not doubt that they will vote it down ; and that if 
the Republicans fight on this issue, their opponents will be 
strong enough to carry both Legislature and Presidency. They 
cannot carry New England, but the numbers are not there. 
Apart from the scientific argument, it is not in human nature 
for farmers whose corn is unprotected to like to pay a fifth of 
their income for the protection of traders whose rapidly accu- 
mulating wealth brings to farmers nothing whatever, except a 
tense of the increasing social inequality. 

But then, will the Republicans resist, when it comes to the 
point? Prima facie, we should say they would. Their 
leaders are decidedly Protectionist, and so are the artisans of 
the Eastern States, They honestly believe, as thousands of 





Englishmen once believed, that American manufacturers can- 
not resist the competition of the lower-paid English and Con- 
tinental artisans ; that if the Tariff is reduced, the States will 
be flooded with cheap foreign goods; and that when this 
happens, not only will manufacturing dividends be low, but 
there will be only one work remaining, agriculture, for the 
people to do. They think a society so uniform and so de- 
pendent on the crops, an inferior society, and one too dependent 
for the amenities of life upon foreign supplies. They think 
it, moreover, a society which would move Westward too 
fast, away from the worn-out lands, to the deep, uncropped 
soils, and regard with horror a change which would deprive 
them at once of wealth and of all political influence. They are, 
as Englishmen believe, utterly in the wrong, except as regards 
some special trades, like that of the bootmakers of Massachu- 
setts ; but they are fully convinced, and will be most reluctant, 
or even unable, to surrender their convictions without at least 
one stand-up fight. They have plenty of money and hundreds of 
lecturers, they have the support of their strict party following, 
which has now ruled for twenty years, they can excite a strong 
jealousy of English manufactures, and they may appeal to a 
deep latent feeling in the North that if the Southern Demo- 
crats are raised to power again on any pretext whatever, the 
Union will not be safe. This cry is already rising, and while 
the men who fought in the war still live, and few of them have 
yet passed forty-five, it must always be more or less efficacious. 
The Republicans will not, we think, perceive that the people 
are against them; and if they do not, they will undoubtedly 
adhere to Protection until they have been defeated in one 
pitched battle. 

We made, however, one reservation, and it is this. We do 
not believe that the Republican party is prepared to lose all 
hold over the West for any cause whatever not positively and 
visibly a moral one, and, of course, Protectionism is not that. 
If, therefore, the dislike to high duties infects the whole West, 
and becomes a passion with the farmers, as it became in 
England with the operatives, it is more than probable, it is 
certain, that the Republican leaders will give way, and either 
offer a compromise, or abandon Protection as hopeless 
altogether. Such a rapid spread of sound doctrine very 
rarely happens, but it is always possible, especially in 
a@ community constituted like that of the Western States. 
The farmers there live fairly well, and in good years save 
money ; but they are compelled to very thrifty ways, they pay 
high for labour, and they watch all outgoings of actual cash 
with a pitiless economy. They feel the high prices forced on 
them by Protection very keenly, and feel them every day, for 
nothing is protected like iron goods and the things they wear. 
If, therefore, a bad harvest comes, or the Indian competition 
in the corn market rises to unexpected heights, or Europe should 
have a bumper crop, or there should occur a financial crash in the 
West, the whole Western population will feel pressed, and may 
with one voice demand that the protective tariff be swept away. 
Then the Republicans will yield. It is not in their leaders 
to ostracise themselves on a question of duties, nor will they 
fight, as they did for “hard money,” with a feeling that 
morality as well as the economic future is at stake. They will 
give way rather than lose their Western following, and we shall 
see the United States, like England, adopting Free-trade as their 
permanent fiscal system. Protection, however, dies hard in all 
countries where it does not include protective duties on corn ; it 
is next to impossible to diffuse abstract economic ideas among 
great masses of half-educated men; and the notion that the 
Union, which contains all climates, should be made self-sufficing, 
a planet by itself, independent of mankind for everything but 
books, appeals strongly to the American imagination. We 
look to see Protectionism as a policy die slowly, though the 
tariff may be swept away by a popular explosion, as the Income- 
tax was. The people would bear that tax no longer, and it 
perished, though every economist in the Union was convinced 
that without it the rich would never pay their fair share to 
the national taxation. Even here there would have been 
fluctuations, but that the Protectionists, before they can move 
a step, must tax the millions’ food. The American Protec- 
tionists never have had and never can have that difficulty to 
contend with, and if they could only emancipate clothes and 
iron, might still retain for their theories, as theories, a long 
lease of life. 





DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


URING the discussion of last year upon the Channel 
D Tunnel, it was discovered that most civilians in England 
believed a sudden spring upon the Tunnel to be morally im- 
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possible. No nation, it was thought, could be guilty of such 
a treachery as to make war without declaring it formally, or 
indeed without long previous warning, unless it was prepared 
to encounter the distrust or hostility of the civilised world. 
What the civilised world could do to punish such an outrage 
was never explained, but the sanguine relied, no doubt, on the 
magical influence of “opinion,” and on some vaguely-remem~- 
bered traditionary principle of international law. Even so able 
a man as Sir T. Farrer was penetrated by this conviction, and 
showed, by his questions on the Committee, that he thought 
any fear of a secret spring without pourparlers an absurd 
anachronism. It was of the first importance to the settlement of 
the question that this point should be cleared up, and ac- 
cordingly, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Maurice, of the Intelligence 
Department, was ordered to draw up a Report on Declarations 
of War, which was at first circulated privately to heads of 
Departments, but has now at last been given to the world. 
We do not remember ever to have read a document more con- 
clusive. Colonel Maurice disposes at once and for ever of the 
theory that modern nations hold themselves bound to give 
formal notice of their intention to make war, even by with- 
drawing their Embassies, or are accustomed to hold long pre- 
liminary pourparlers, or to consider that there is anything 
wrong, when they have a quarrel on hand, in seizing 
“ material guarantees” for the redress of their real or imaginary 
grievances. So unfounded is this theory, that previous declara- 
tions of war may, if precedent is to govern, be considered irregular, 
only ten such declarations having been issued in all the wars be- 
tween 1700 and 1870; while in the present century alone there 
have been sixty cases of European war unpreceded by any 
declaration, the tendency, as mechanical improvements advance, 
being to seize more eagerly on the immense advantages which 
a surprise offers to the attacking side. Railways and tele- 
graphs offer such opportunities, that it seems to Generals in 
command monstrous to forego them. “In only the single 
instance of 1870 is there a case of notice formally sent to the 
Gourt of the assailed Power, prior to hostilities on the part of 
any one of the contending Powers.” The regular course has 
been to attack suddenly, seize some important fortress or some 
fleet, and then announce to the people of the attacking country 
that their Sovereign is at war. Thus, in 1801, England de- 
stroyed the Danish Fleet off Elsinore, in reprisals for a treaty 
entered into between Denmark and Czar Paul, without notice 
of any kind to Copenhagen, the Governor of Elsinore when fire 
opened having absolutely no information of British intentions. 
In 1802, Napoleon, without any quarrel with Switzerland, 
seized Soleure, Zurich, and Berne; and though, no doubt, he 
was especially unscrupulous, yet on October Sth, 1804, without 
any warning, the British Fleet seized four Spanish frigates, and 
Parliament sustained the Ministry, Lord Westmoreland in par- 
ticular declaring that “ war without a previous declaration was 
neither contrary to the law of nations, nor unprecedented in his- 
tory.” In 1806, Prussia seized Hanover in silence, and her com- 
merce was instantly swept from the seas by England, in reprisals, 
and also in silence. Napoleon, in 1806, entered Saxony and 
fought the Prussians while the King of Prussia was expecting his 
ultimatum. In 1807, the British Government, while negotiating 
with Constantinople, seized Egypt, then a province of Turkey. 
1ni807, the British seized the Danish Fleet in the midst of pro- 
found peace, because Mr. Canning believed, probably with 
justice, but without anything like certainty, that if he did not, 
France might. In 1812, the United States Congress seized 
all British vessels in harbour, in order that they might not 
convey news of coming war ; and on June 18th declared that 
‘‘ war existed,” in order to seize the British West-India Fleet, 
and the fact of war was not known in England for a month 
after. In 1816, Portugal, during profound peace, invaded the 
Spanish Colonies on the Plate; and in 1826, Spain invaded 
Portugal itself, the Envoy of each Power still remaining in the 
capital of the other ; while Mr. Canning, the instant he heard of 
the invasion, dispatched troops to Portugal to fight the Spaniards, 
expressly denying that in doing so he declared war on Spain. In 
1827, the British, Russian, and French Fleets destroyed the 
Turkish Fleet off Navarino, though the Sultan had beenexplicitly 
assured that these Powers would not intervene in the war 
between: him and Greece ; and in the following year the French, 
while still at peace with Turkey, seized all the Turkish for- 
tresses in the Morea, and occupied them with 20,000 men. In 
1831, both France and England sent fleets to dictate terms to 
King Miguel in Lisbon, while refusing to declare war ; and in 
1840, England, Russia, and Austria agreed that Mehemet Ali 
must be put down without warning; while Thiers, on receipt 
of thé news, urged instant war on England, and resigned 





because his advice was not accepted. In 1848, the Kinga 


Prussia invaded Denmark six days before the Frankfort 
Assembly authorised him to take up the cause of Schleswig, 
and the Danish Minister remained in Frankfort three 
after Holstein had been occupied. In 1850, Lord P, 

ston sent a fleet to dictate terms to Athens without 
claration of war, and seized all Greek merchant vesse While 
explicitly stating in Parliament that “diplomatic relat 
between this country and Greece had not been suspended,” la 
1854, the British Fleet entered the Black Sea with orders to com. 
pel the Russian Fleet to return to Sebastopol, before the British 
Ambassador had left St. Petersburg, or the Russian Am 
London; and in 1859, Napoleon III. entered Piedmont, before the 
act which he had said he would consider an Austrian declaration 
of war, viz., the passage of the Ticino, had been performed, 
We all remember the Piedmontese march into Naples in | 
but we do not all remember that Holstein was occupied ix 
1863 expressly without a declaration of war; and that ja 
1866, Prince Charles issued a manifesto to the Prussian Amy 
even then in march upon Vienna, saying that,—% Today } 
have caused a public declaration to be sent, and to-day we enter 
the territory of the enemy, in order to defend our own country,” 
We have omitted several cases from the list, but they are no 
necessary. The truth is that the Powers, England included, hayg 
been accustomed hitherto to surprise the enemy, if they co 
and that international law does not prohibit the practice, stil} 
less lay down any means of enforcing the prohibition. If the 
French Government intended the conquest of England, it would 
seize the Tunnel as a material guarantee of its “rights,” and 
then send away the British Ambassador. Europe might pro. 
nounce that sharp practice, but Europe would not interfere, 
Indeed, Europe is growing more accustomed to the idea of sur. 
prises, for the subject of rapid mobilisation is incessantly 
discussed in military journals, and the whole object of that 
marvellous organisation is to reap the advantage of entering a 
momentarily defenceless State. A gain of four days may 
mean the acquisition of a province. There is no reason 
whatever for us to believe that Germany and France, if 
they had decided on war, would give each other one day's 
warning. 

It did not fall within the provirice of the Intelligence De. 
partment to consider whether the circumstances of modern life 
make surprise more difficult, but it is worth while to discuss 
that question for a moment. We cannot see that any im 
provement of modern days tends greatly to alter the old com 
ditions, while two or three of them make surprises very much 
easier. Mobilisation has been reduced to a science. Armies 
have become so large that heavy corps d’armée can be collected 
without exciting remark, while provisions and munitions can 
be sent after them by railway with a previously unknown 
facility. Staff secrets are more rigidly kept than ever, while 
the collection of a Fleet at a specified date, at a point known 
only to the Admiral, can be reduced by the use of steam toa 
mathematical certainty. There are telegraph wires, it is true, 
but a State intending war would not trust Baron Reuter, and 
all telegraphs are at Government disposal. We can see no 
reason why a French President should not collect 30,000 men 
at Boulogne for some manouvres, order a Fleet to rendezvous 
there silently, and reach the British coast before a single 
Englishman was aware that the French Government, in conse 
quence, possibly, of agreement with some other Power, orof 
news received from Chinese waters, had suddenly become hoe 
tile. Certainly, if France, when intending war, could surprise 
us, she would, and her whole people would consider the dis 
pensing with declarations an act of adroit vigour. We should 
pronounce it “ treacherous,” but that would not help us much; 
while French statesmen would argue that, with the whole 
future of their country at stake and a great war to wage, they 
‘could not stop to discuss the least settled and most obscure 
propositions of international law.” 





THE AUSTRALIAN CONFERENCE. 


HE Australian Republic begins its career by proclaiming 
the “ Monroe Doctrine.” There can be little doubt 

that the Federal Representative Committee, which met at 
Sydney on November 28th, will succeed in devising a plan for 
the Federation of the Colonies into a single Dominion, though 


they may be compelled by fiscal and geographical difficulties 


to make the area of action of the central power at first 
unduly narrow. Still, the Delegates, who are all the ruling 
men of their respective Colonies, have already passed unailr 
mous resolutions which practically bind them to 
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tral Government, controlling foreign policy, arma- 
the militia law, and, we should imagine, as 
ily connected with defence, all means of inter- 
unication. This Government will probably be sup- 
ported, like the Imperial Government of Germany, by 
fixed contributions ; and will be guided, like that of Austria, 

« Delegations,’ —that is, in English phraseology, by a small 
Genate elected by the Legislatures. Most of these things 
follow almost of necessity from the Resolutions, which call 

the British Government to act in certain directions, 
and promise it, if it does so act, that it shall be sustained by 
ihe united strength of the federated Pacific Colonies. 

The acts indicated are of the highest importance. Not only 
js the British Government requested to annex all Eastern New 
Grinea—to be governed, it is understood, as a “ Territory” of 
the Australian Dominion—but it is asked to negotiate with 
France for the acquisition of the New Hebrides—now declared 
neutral ground—and for the cessation of the transport of con- 
yicts to any island of the South Pacific; and is informed that, 
in the judgment of the Representatives of Australia, “the 
farther acquisition of dominion in the Pacific south of the 
Equator by any foreign Power would be highly detrimental to 
the safety and well-being of the British possessions in Austral- 
gia, and injurious to the interests of the Empire.” The 
Government is, in fact, asked to secure to the Australian 
Dominion, now about to be founded, a monopoly of territorial 
extension in the Antipodean world, a position in the South 
Pacific identical with that claimed by the United States upon 
the two American Continents. 

The policy announced is one which will rather startle 
the Colonial Office, and may even try the nerve of Parlia- 
ment; but we do not know, if Australia strongly federates 
herself, that it is unreasonable. The Delegates assembled 
in Conference are only anticipating history a little. The 
Dominion already contains as many people as did the United 
States when they set up for themselves, and probably disposes 
of more wealth ; and it will, within fifty years, if no political 
convulsion occurs, be a Republic with twenty millions of 

ple and fifty millions of revenue. Such a Republic, in- 
fabited by vigcrous and prosperous Englishmen, accustomed 
to freedom and to maritime enterprise, will unquestionably, from 
its geographical position, maintain a powerful Fleet, and will be 
able to possess itself, if it pleases, of the whole South Pacific, 
Neither France nor any other Power could dream of fighting 
Australia in those waters, and for any Power to settle there 
would be only to court ultimate defeat. It will be well, therefore, 
if it is possible, to prohibit annexations in advance ; and with 
Australia so strongly moved, it may be possible, though the 
negotiations may be at once difficult and dangerous. The 
French mania for Colonial extension is sure to pass, as it always 
has done ; and her desire to transport irreconcileable criminals 
will not survive, when it is found that if they escape, Australia 
will invariably send them back to France. At all events, we 
and the world now know what the foreign policy of Australia 
is,and in what direction, if we wish to keep the Southern 
Colonies, our own policy must press, and that knowledge must 
be an important factor in all negotiations. New Guinea, 
itis clear, must be annexed ; France must be compelled to 
keep her pledge as to the New Hebrides; and for the rest, we 
and the remainder of the world must remember that, long be- 
fore the present generation has died out, Australians will be 
able to defend their own ideas in arms, and that the quality 
in Australians which differentiates them alike from English- 
men and Americans is a certain rapidity of decision. A 
secluded world feels checks from the outside very little. This 
idea of Federation, for example, has ripened, so to speak, in a 


day. 


p Cen 





MR. CHILDERS ON STATE ECONOMY. 
VERY good has its drawback, even wise Finance. One 
would think, reasoning a@ priori, that wise finance could 
not possibly produce any mischief; but it does, at all events, 


(greatly increase one evil. It is not the main cause of the 
declining desire for retrenchment and economy in State ex- 
(penditure, but it is a principal one. The national taxes have 


been so carefully adjusted to the shoulders which bear them, 
they press so lightly on the springs of prosperity and they fall 


#0 little on the struggling classes, that except once a year, 


when three households in every hundred see the Income-tax 
paper, they are almost forgotten. All householders, including 


“even the rich, fret under the rates, which fall on the profes- 


tional classes, who are over-housed, and on the lower shop- 


keepers, whose lives are a struggle, with irritating weight; 

but not one man in twenty thinks about or calculates 

the pressure of “the Queen’s taxes.” As Parliament 

spends them, and not the rates, the discussions about them 

are felt to be dull and unattractive, There is no general 

eagerness in the House of Commons for reductions. The party 

leaders do not think of moving abstract resolutions against 

the Treasury. The demagogues leave the subject alone, or 

attack classes through talk about pensions and honorary 

colonelcies. No one takes up the réle of Joseph Hume, and 
if he did, he would not be as sure as Joseph was of catching 
the public ear. The Treasury itself, instead of fighting for 
its grants, and learning to regard the advocates of economy 
as personal enemies, is compelled to protect the public, 
and dreads the constant accusation of stinginess, as it for- 
merly dreaded that of squandering. Above all, no Member 
endangers his popularity with his electors by proposing expen- 
diture. Whether he asks the House to give more pensions, or 
more grants-in-aid to Ireland, or a sum of money for old manu- 
scripts, or a remission of revenue, he makes his proposal with 
an eye to the House alone, quite fearless of any shower of 
remonstrances from angry constituents. If Shapira had really 
found an older Deuteronomy, he would have found a Member 
also to ask £100,000 for its purchase; and that Member would 
have been resisted mainly by Mr. Childers and Mr. Courtney, 
and would not have been turned out of his seat. Officers of 
the Army and Navy in particular are held unaccountable for 
waste to such a degree that, as Mr. Childers told his constituents 
at Pontefract in his lively speech of Wednesday, in the past three 
years 556 proposals for expenditure have been pressed by them 
upon the Exchequer, and only twenty proposals for economy. 
And though he did not say so, we greatly doubt if the dispro- 
portion between the efforts to increase and the attempts to 
reduce civil expenditure is very much less. At all events, the 
Civil Estimates are always going up—quite rightly, in most in- 
stances—and nobody fights against them; while the plans for 
the reduction of Debt have grown quite to appreciable pro- 
portions, with no more opposition than is embodied in a growl 
that we are doing a great deal for posterity, which has done 
nothing for us, 

We cannot say we like this condition of opinion. It will 
favour some day or other an extravagant Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or a Premier who thinks, as M. de Freycinet 
did, on less plausible grounds, that with the Debt dis- 
appearing and Two and a Half per Cents. at par, the 
waste of a few score millions in gigantic philanthropies or 
half-thought-out experiments cannot matter seriously. It 
does already encourage very loose thinking about the limits of 
State action, and about the aid which the Treasury could lend 
to improve the condition of the poor,—looseness which, when 
the rural householders come crashing into the arena, may have 
perceptible effects upon the working of the Poor Law. It 
does weaken the hands of those statesmen who see that, well 
adjusted as taxation is, the total amount deducted from volun- 
tary expenditure, and therefore from the wages fund, is very 
large ; and, above all, it does prevent that form of penuriousness 
which historians are convinced tends to the efficiency of States. 
It is not the Bourbon, with his millions of pensions, but the 
Hohenzollern, with lis grudging allowances to his servants, 
who is well served. It is a hard thing to say, but it is a truth 
that a well-paid Army is an army cumbered with impedimenta ; 
that a well-paid Navy,—well, no one ever heard of one ; that well- 
paid diplomatists think of social rather than diplomatic successes ; 
that under-paid civilians in fourth-floor lodgings do not grumble, 
if they work sixty hours a week.. Hard management helps 
efficiency, and the Prussian bureaucracy works on crusts, as 
the English Civil Service, though it, too, in its way, is effective, 
does not work on full dinners. We should like to see the 
cheeseparers in the House again, and this the more because 
we are convinced that Democracy, in countries naturally 
wealthy, has a distinct inclination to waste. Nobody is more 
careful of his cash than an American freeholder, but his repre- 
sentatives in Congress positively play chuck-farthing with 
millions, till the officials are compelled to tell them, as they 
have done this week, that it is not the business of the National 
Government to raise revenues to be scattered in grants among the 
States, and to suggest that, with the Navy in ruins for want of 
“ appropriations,’ it is not wise to offer premiums of millions 
to those States in which the largest number of children can- 
not read. There really was a danger for a minute of that 
lunatic proposal being accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives. No one is quite so mean as the average French 





peasant; yet in France, though the Government, warned at 
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last by its difficulty in keeping down the floating Debt, begins 
to contend with the Deputies, nothing can resist the tendency 
to spend. The transaction of Tuesday was exactly typical. The 
peasantry wish education to be free, so school fees have been 
abolished by a vote. The loss ought to have been made good 
by the Communes, but as that might have made Deputies 
unpopular, the majority of the Chamber asked for a State 
grant, and, after a fierce fight, this was whittled down to 
£560,000 a year, and conceded. The Communal Councils 
were not contented, however, or the Deputies, so on Tuesday 
they carried, by 260 to 240, an increase of the grant to 
£760,000 a year, the peasants thus saving their school fees, 
and getting an allowance in all from the Treasury of 2s. per 
house in addition. That is only a sample of what is 
going on in France, and what will go on here, if, when 
the suffrage is extended, we cannot revive the old, healthy 
grudge against Treasury expenditure. In this very Depart- 
ment of Education, it would be most popular to waste 
millions, if they did not come from the rates; and there 
are 20,000 influential persons in daily intercourse with 
electors and electors’ wives whose direct interest it is that the 
State should be “liberal,” and who, moreover, conscientiously 
believe that its “liberality” must do good. We should like 
to know what sort of a grant in aid of rates Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport would think extravagant, or why we are so certain 
that the rural householder will not agree with that very 
pleasant story-teller. Local people still think the Treasury a 
sort of oil-well, a free-flowing fountain of wealth, issuing no 
one knows whence, and resent an economy as they would the 
withdrawal of a right of way. Mr. Childers fought the 
local magnates the other day to save £30,000 a year in the 
collection of the Income-tax; but they thought £30,000 
mattered nothing to the Treasury and a great deal to their 
patronage, and he was conspicuously defeated. He will be 
defeated a good many times yet, if the prevalent disregard 
for expenditure, so long as new taxes are not suggested, is not 
changed. The money flows in so easily that the people feel 
like speculators who have “struck oil,’ as if expenditure came 
from some place outside their own pockets. 

So strongly do we dread this tendency, that we should be 
by no means sorry to see the Estimates referred to a Grand 
Committee, even if it were necessary, to prevent the exhaus- 
tion of the House, to reduce that Grand Committee to thirty. 
Thirty men, all interested, and all familiar with the subject, 
would subject the Estimates to a searching criticism which 
would be felt even more by the spending Departments than 
by the spendthrift Members. The items as well as the 
totals would be examined, a group of economists would be 
formed, and we should be spared the discreditable spectacle of 
Estimates voted en bloc in such a hurry, that if Mr. Childers 
had inserted half a million to be sent to Rome as Peter’s Pence, 
nobody would have perceived the audacity. We suppose the 
House is for the moment overloaded, especially if the Muni- 
cipal Bill is to go to a Grand Committee; but ultimately, 
if the Treasury is to be protected, we must come either 
to something of this kind, or to a reference of the Esti- 
mates to a Standing Committee on Finance. At present, 
the whole work is left to the Treasury, with the additional 
aggravation that the Representatives, who ought to be the 
checking power, wish it to spend more, not less. It is as if 
the Board of Directors were left to their own discretion, sub- 
ject only to criticism from shareholders who ask in an angry 
tone why the business has been so advantageously managed. 
The natural relations of the Treasury and the nation are topsy- 
turvied, and we have the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
tears in his eyes at the incessant attacks on him for saving the 
people’s money with such disgraceful assiduity. 





THE CASE OF PRIESTMAN versus THOMAS. 


HE case of “ Priestman v. Thomas” has one plain moral, 
—do not presume on success. It seems probable that if 
Thomas had not forgotten this useful rule, he might still have 
been enjoying £17,000, instead of the prospect of being put 
on his trial for fraudulently manufacturing a will. Down to 
a certain point, everything had gone fairly well with him. He 
had not been able to secure all that Whalley had apparently 
left him, but he had secured enough to give him that modest 
competence—that happy mean between poverty and riches— 
which in all ages the wisest of mankind have most desired for 
themselves. Out of £60,000, he had kept £17,000—not a bad 
fortune for an ex-railway porter, not wholly free from the sus- 


bounty to himself. In an evil moment, he allowed hig 
exultation to get the better of him, and waved a piece of 
paper at the plaintiff, as he drove by his window se 
kardly have seemed a very great imprudence, but it 
serious consequences. There had once been—or Pri 
thought there had—another will of Whalley’s in ae 
under which he would have taken some £45,000, ae 
as he saw this blue paper flourished by Thomas, he ame 
to the conclusion that here was the missing will, T. pel 
had been written on blue paper, and what more like} than 
that Thomas, having succeeded in setting up a fale, 
should, when he thought himself safe from detection, hay, 
pointed in derision to the genuine document ? Priestman wy 
thus set on the train of inquiry, which has ended in a yori 
by which the will proved by Thomas is declared to ty 
forgery. Whether what Thomas waved from the witie 
was really the “ blue” will, or some quite unimportant pj 
of blue paper, is nothing to the purpose. The intention wy 
arrogant, whatever the act might have been. There is 80mg. 
thing finer, no doubt, in the conception of showing the genuine 
will, at what the possessor thought a safe distance, to the may 
who had just surrendered all claim to the bulk of the fortune 
he would have taken under it; but even if it were noth 
more than a piece of common blue paper that happened to lis 
handy, Thomas need not have brandished it in this m. 
pleasantly conspicuous manner. Brandish it, however, by 
did, and from that moment Priestman seems never to have 
wanted any aid that he could desire in the way of amatey 
detection. 

In the first instance, the obstacles to be surmounted wen 
very great. No doubt was ever thrown on the genuineness of 
the testator’s signature to the “ white” will. James W 
had plainly put his name at the bottom, whether what wen 
before it had been tampered with or not. Possibly, all ths 
unprofessional ingenuity which was at work would have failej 
to get over these outworks of Thomas’s case, had it not been 
for his own injudicious economy. He had made certain 
promises to the two men who had witnessed the “ white” 
will, and had not kept them. Now, nobody cares to witney 
a forged will out of mere good-fellowship. If you consent to 
be partaker of another man’s sin, you naturally lock to b 
partaker of his profits. Thomas thought this expectation 
an unreasonable one, and he gave effect to his conviction by 
keeping back the witnesses’ fee. From that moment every. 
thing went wrong with him. A great deal was told that he 
never meant to have been told, and what was told led upto 
much that was not told. In the long trial that ended m 
Tuesday, Priestman has established his contention to the satis 
faction alike of the jury and of the judge. 

Probably, Thomas’s error lay in trusting too entirely to the 
effect of probate. If Whalley’s will could once be safely de 
posited in the Registry, Priestman might wonder as much 
he liked. The law would have spoken, and his suspicions 
would worry no one but himself. But for this belief, he would 
have been at more pains to support the theory that Whalley 
had quarrelled with Priestman. If he had not quarrelled 
with him, the “ white” will disposed of his money in a most 
unlikely way. Priestman was Whalley’s natural son, and mor 
than one will had been made in his favour; why should hea 
the last moment have left the bulk of his property to another 
man? Thomas’s attention, however, was so fixed up 
getting a false will executed that he did not trouble him 
self to account for the suddenness with which Whalley 
was alleged to have changed his mind. The device he 
adopted to get the will he wanted substituted for the wil 
he did not want was exceedingly ingenious. He induced 
Whalley to dictate a pencil letter to Priestman, and then to 
write his name at the bottom in ink. Here, then, was the 
signature he wanted. He had now the most essential part of 
a will, and it only remained to add the incidental details relat 
ing to the distribution of the property. The pencil writing 
was rubbed out, and what purported to be Whalley’s las 
will written in ink above his signature. Possibly, Whalley 
thought that by not imitating the signature he was protecting 
himself against a charge of forgery; at all events, he knew 
that it would be the signature that would be most closely 
scrutinised, and if that was beyond doubt genuine, it was nd 
likely that suspicion would go any further. Nor but for the 
quarrel with the witnesses—or rather, with one of the wit 
nesses, for the other sided with Thomas—would it have gon 
any further. The theory that the signature to the “ white” 
will had originally been affixed to a letter written in pent 





picion of having used undue influence to divert the testator’s 


and that upon this letter, as on a palimpsest, the “ white’ 
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— . . 
had been written, rested, in the first instance, on the 


jmony of the repentant or dissatisfied accomplice. 
When once the theory had been set up, however, confirma- 
evidence was not long wanting. First, there was the 
gill itself, Though the signature was beyond question, there 
undoubtedly traces of pencil-marks underlying the ink 
in which the will was written, and these pencil-marks bore out 
the explanation given by the witness. They were in Thomas’s 
handwriting, and the words that could be decyphered seemed 
jo have formed part of a letter addressed to Priestman. 
Thomas seems to have thought that these very facts might 
pring him safety. Why should he have left this damning 
record against himself, when it was in his power to destroy it ? 
A man who is rubbing out pencil-marks as a preliminary to 
iving himself a fortune could hardly be so careless as to leave 
whole words still visible. The great difficulty in the way of 
ihis theory was the fact that the “ white” will had never 
ged out of Thomas’s own keeping, until it had been placed in 
the Registry of Wills at Hereford ; and under any circumstances, 
the Jury would probably have refused to believe that the will 
had been tampered with, and the suspicious pencil-traces intro- 
daced while the will was in official custody. As it turned out, how- 
ever, they were not left without a perfectly adequate explanation 
of the facts. Mr. Holmes, the Queen’s Librarian, states that 
pencil-marks are not completely erased by bread-crumbs. What 
happens is that the fibres of the paper are raised up so as to 
cover them. After a time, they get smoothed down again, and 
then the concealed marks come partially to light once more. 
Further and most complete corroboration to Priestman’s case 
was furnished by a letter which his sister had received from 
Whalley, written a month after the date of the “ white” will, 
and telling her that he had left all his money to Priestman, 
and none to her. Thomas maintained that this letter was 
forged, but in favour of this theory he had nothing to show, 
except that the letter had not been produced until late in the 
day. This, however, was explained in its turn by the fact that 
the letter contained a reference to an incident only known 
to Whalley and his daughter, which she would natur- 
ally desire to keep concealed. The whole story was 
thus unravelled, and the Jury had no difficulty in coming 
to the conclusion that the “white” will was Thomas’s 
composition, though the signature to it was Whalley’s. It 
isnot a pleasant story, for every one concerned in it seems to 
have been quite ready to suspect every one else of perjury and 
fraud, without apparently there being any antecedent improba- 
bility in the suspicion. But there is no reason to doubt that 
the verdict given by the jury describes with substantial 

accuracy what actually took place. 








THE TENNYSON PEERAGE. 

T seems tolerably clear that, whatever may be the actual 
result, the Poet-Laureate has been assured of the wish of 

the Crown to raise him to the dignity of a Peerage. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the Prime Minister, on whom must devolve 
the duty of making such a recommendation as this to the Queen, 
entertains the view that the House of Lords should be a sort of 
reservoir of all the dignities of the nation, even without relation 
to any special fitness for the particular functions—the political 
functions—which are expected of its members. The late Mr. 
Bagehot used always to speak of the Throne and the House of 
Lords as the ornamental and dignified parts of the Constitution, 
—those parts of the Constitution which most impress the imagi- 
nation of the people, and give them a certain pride in the 
national unity and life in virtue of the external magnificence 
with which it moves. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone holds that the 
addition of any really great national figure to the House of Lords, 
—whether it happen to be one distinguished on the political 
side or not,—adds to the scenic impressiveness of the Honse of 
Lords, and to the respect felt by the nation for its collective 
influence. Weare far from denying that there may be some- 
thing to be said for that view. It is certain that a good deal of 
just national pride in the possession of such a poet as Mr. 
Tennyson is felt, and also that Mr. Teunyson has a keen feeling 
for the statelier aspects of Constitutional liberty, and has given 
expression to that class of emotions in some of the finest verse 
of the last half-century. That he is one of our great 
national dignities, we should be the last to question. And 
yet we do question very greatly whether his accession to 
the Peerage would add to the weight of the Peerage, and, still 
more, whether it would not to some extent detract from the 


The truth is, that the dignity attaching to the name of a 
great poet, like the dignity attaching to the name of a great 
saint, has something spiritual about it, which does not seem to 
accord well with the kind of respect which the conferring of a 
Peerage is capable of expressing. We do notin the least mean to 
assert that there is anything necessarily inconsistent between 
poetry and a title. There are several poets, including one great 
poet, who have been Peers, and who have not been less esteemed 
as poets for their Peerage. Lord Houghton’s poetry and Lord 
Lytton’s novels did not fall in public estimation because their 
authors accepted a seat in the House of Lords, but then both 
Lord Houghton and Lord Lytton were made Peers chietly on the 
strength of their political achievements and their social in- 
fluence. Mr. Tennyson, if he is to be a Peer, will become a 
Peer solely because he has fired the imagination of the English 
people, and that is not the kind of distinction which seems 
to us to be at all naturally expressed by ranking him amongst 
the Barons or Viscounts of England. If Charles Lamb 
had been a man of ever so good a fortune, no one would 
have thought of making a Peer of him on the strength of his 
wit, his humour, and the delightful vagaries of his lively fancy. 
There is something incommensurable between the literary 
qualities of such a man as “ Elia” anda Peerage; and the same 
remark applies, though probably in a less degree, to Tennyson 
himself. That the author of “ In Memoriam ” or “ Break, break, 
break, break,” should be made a Peer because he possesses the 
great poetic gifts needful to produce those marvellous productions, 
seems to us almost as incongruous as it would have been to 
confer a Peerage on Charles Wesley for writing some of the 
most beautiful hymns in the English language, on Wordsworth 
for his “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” on Keats for 
his “ Hyperion,” and on Shelley for his “ Skylark” and his 
“ Adonais.” There was dignity in all these poets, and 
great dignity in Wordsworth, but not the kind of dignity 
that you could aptly express by summoning him to take 
his seat beside the Earl of Lonsdale on the benches of 
the House of Lords. So far as we know, this is the first case 
in which poetry has been thought the proper title-deed for a 
Peerage. Doubtless, a baronetcy was given to Sir Walter Scott 
in some degree, we suppose, for his literary achievements ; but 
even that was not given him till he had become a man of great 
social influence in Scotland,—a lawyer and sheriff of no small 
repute,—and tillit was known that he attached at least as much 
importance to founding a family and getting together a landed 
estate, as he did to the literary achievements by which he had 
been enabled to compass these ends. Scott was already a mag- 
nate before he received the baronetcy,—it was because he was 
a magnate that the offer of the baronetcy seemed appropriate, 
not because he was a poet and a novelist. Our own view is that 
a Peerage is an appropriate distinction only for those who, in some 
degree, already wield and deserve political influence, and not as a 
mark of popular reverence for any qualities, whatever they may 
be, which justly deserve reverence. Keble deserved reverence for 
the qualities which enabled him to write “ The Christian Year,” 
but no one would have felt it a natural and fitting way of 
expressing that reverence to have raised him to the House of 
Lords. No doubt, there are certain qualities of poetic imagina- 
tion,—the statelier qualities, we mean,—which seem less out of 
keeping with a coronet than devotional poetry like Keble’s, and 
we are far from denying that Mr. Tennyson displays them. 
Still, make what you can of the magnificence of his verse, and 
it is not a kind of magnificence which seems to be in sufficient 
harmony with worldly distinction, to admit of expressing 
your respect for it by conferring a great worldly distinction. 
Make out what case we may, a Peerage conferred for poetic 
achievements alone will remain a ‘fancy peerage,’ which 
will seem not only to sit uneasily on a great poet, but to 
fit awkwardly into the entourage of the House of Lords. The 
King of Prussia might almost as well have made Kant a 
Graf for writing the “Kritik of Pure Reason,” as the Queen 
confer a Peerage on Mr. Tennyson for singing his elegy on 
the death of Arthur Hallam, and writing the noble series of 
poems called “ The Idyls of the King.” Whatever distinction the 
Poet-Laureate may confer on the House of Peers, we fear it 
must be an incongruous distinction, like a patch of rich Ori- 
ental workmanship let into the centre of a solid Brussels 
carpet, or the illumination of a medizeval missal embodied in 
the pages of Caldecott. That Tennyson would be a great 
ornament to the House of Lords, we are far from denying. But 





dignity which at present unquestionably attaches to his own 
name, 


he will be an incongruous ornament,—such an ornament as a 
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wreath of roses round the brow of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, or a spiritual smile on the countenance of a London 
Lord Mayor. 





THE COMPARATIVE POPULARITY OF LITERARY 
MEN. 
HE Journal of Education recently offered a prize to that 
one amongst its readers who should give the best list of the 
first ten among living English men of letters, with special mention 
of the literary work which is supposed to constitute the chief 
title to the place assigned to them, the prize to be given on the 
judgment of Mr. Cotter Morison, certainly an excellent judge of 
English style, and himself a writer of great ability and no little 
charm. More than 500 readers of that journal,—no doubt, be- 
longing in general to a special class, the class of Teachers,—have 
sent in replies; and the voting shows, on the whole, very great 
impartiality, and a considerable feeling for style, but it is cer- 
tainly more or less biassed by the didactic leanings of the class 
to whom appeal was made. Here are the ten who are the most 
popular of living men of letters, as appreciated by 500 readers 
of the Jowrnal of Education, with the names of the works in 
right of which the place assigned to them is given :— 
No. of Votes. 


“Tn Memoriam ” (257), 
L, Teanyeon «....+.004.. — { “Tdylls of the King " 590. 
“Modern Painters’? (238). 
‘* Stones of Venice’’ (125). 
“ Literature and Dogma” (137). 


pamarnonle . 462 § 
. 453 :: Essays on Criticism” (89). 


8. Matthew Arnold .. 
“* Poems’”’ (50). 

“The Ring and the Book” (253). 

“ Paracelsus ’’ (58). 

“ Men and Women”? (37), 

“ History of England.” 

“ Atalanta in Calydon.” 

“History of the Norman Conquest.” 
‘Study of Sociology.” 


. Robert Browning .., 448 


J, A. Brouade......... 391 
A. C. Swinburne .., 262 
K. A. Freeman...... 241 
. Herbert Spencer ... 235 
. Cardinal Newman 192 “Apologia pro Vita Sua.’ 

. Jobn Morley ......... 187 “Life of Cobden.” 

We should have thought it clear that Mr. Spencer, great as 
his influence as a thinker has been, has not gained his position 
by literary qualities, properly so called, at all; while Mr. 
Freeman, again, is much more of an historian than of a writer, 
much greater in learning and in judgment than in charm of 
style. We are astonished to see Sir Henry Taylor,—the author 
of “ Philip van Artevelde,’—so low on the list; he stands only 
thirty-first, and received only twenty votes; whereas, in our 
opinion, he should certainly have stood sixth, and perhaps even 
higher. Even the winner of the prize does not include Sir Henry 
Taylor’s name amongst the first ten, Mr. Cotter Morison having 
awarded the prize to a gentleman whose list is as follows :— 


SHPNON o 


Dy BeOwning® «...00050..0000000 “ Dramatic Lyrics.” 

Bi DSONGBON: 665055 0008600080 « “In Memoriam.” 

Sx Bwinburne .........s000000 ‘* Atalanta in Calydon.” 

BQ) NOWANER iss..50000050000 . ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 

PIERS. io sosssnssscusnsaaiees “Modern Painters.” 

6. Matthew Arnold ......... “ Empedocles on Etna.” 

Te AU OMOTIID 55. 000050snnrieiexe “ Life and Death of Jason.” 

8. John Morley ...........0000 Voltaire.” 

US TSO eae “ History of Rationalism in Europe.” 
10. E, A. Freeman ........... “History of the Norman Conquest.” 


Tt is curious, too, that not ten votes have been given for any 
single woman, though in Mrs. Oliphant we have a novelist of 
great genius, whose history of English literature at the close 
of the eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth century 
contains many chapters of singular brilliance,and whose mystical 
little tale, “ A Beleaguered City,’ is a prose poem as original 
in conception as it is exquisite in execution. For our own parts, 
we confidently expect that Mrs. Oliphant will be put by the 
literary judgment of the future among the ten first writers 
now living, unequal as much of her work has undoubtedly 
been. It is significant, too, when such writers as Mr. 
Smiles and Mr. G. A. Sala appear on the list of those who 
have at least ten supporters, to note the complete absence of 
the name of so original a poet as Mr. Buchanan,—though he 
has done nothing recently worthy of his genius,—of so fine a 
dramatist as Mr. Aubrey De Vere, whose “Alexander the 
Great” will be read and admired when many of these popular 
favourites are forgotten; of a writer so full of the aroma of 
poetical feeling and refined knowledge as Dean Church; of so 
trenchant a controversialist and the master of so keen an 
invective as Goldwin Smith. 

All these omissions surprise us, and yet, on the whole, we are 
better pleased with the voting than we should have supposed it 


find, that the choice of the special books on which the 
assigned is founded, looks to us not unfrequently to ; 
ply that the voters relied on the book which had - 
most stir in the world, rather than on the book which 
would have chosen for themselves, had they really kno 
thoroughly the author for whom they were voting, Tale 
Cardinal Newman, whose name we should have certainly put im 
mediately after Tennyson’s, even if Tennyson’s great superior; : 
as a poet had put it quite beyond question that one who is 
great poet, and nothing else, should stand first in letters. Both the 
prize-winner and the popular vote base Cardinal Newman’s cla} 
on his “ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” Well, no doubt the Cardinal a 
best known by that frank and fascinating book, but no one who 
knows his writings as a whole would think of regarding it ag 
his most marvellous literary achievement. Some would gq 
that his volumes of ‘Oxford Sermons” contained the noblest 
passages he had ever written ; some would pick out thats 

and beautiful poem, “ The Dream of Gerontius,” asthe onein which 
he touched the highest mark; some would find in the caustic irony 
and cogent logic of “ The Lectures to Anglicans,”—lectures con. 
cerning the true drift of the Puseyite movement,—the greatest feat 
of literary skill he ever accomplished ; while one or two, includi 
the present writer, would find in that brilliant and pathetic story 
of martyrdom, “ Callista,” the most substantial proof both of 
Dr. Newman’s marvellous imaginative power and of the exquisite 
tenderness of his devotional genius. But hardly any one, we 
think, who knows the Cardinal’s writings well, would hold that 
in his “ Apology” for his own life, masterly as it was, he dig. 
played his highest powers, unless it were in the piercing 
sarcasm of that imaginary dialogue with Canon Kingsley, 
which, with singular self-restraint, he has excluded from the 
later editions of the book. Again, how singular is the 
voting on Matthew Arnold’s works. To put his “ Litera. 
ture and Dogma” above his “Poems,” or even above 
his “ Essays in Criticism,” seems to us to put his most con. 
spicuous failure above a conspicuous success. Even those 
who grant Mr, Arnold his virtual denial of the truth of 
the Bible, as many, no doubt, of the voters would grant it, 
cannot maintain, with the smallest hope of being supported by 
the judgment of the thinking world, that his pleas for that 
residuum of significance which he insists on assigning to the 
Bible, will hold water for a moment. To empty the most 
personal religion in the world of all its personality, and then to 
assure men that nothing is changed, that it is left more solid 
than before, is the enterprise of a conjuror, not of a man of 
letters. And of this we feel absolutely confident, that even if 
the negative school to which Mr. Arnold belongs, could 
triumph, that school will regard with a half-pathetic scorn Mr, 
Arnold’s effort to save the teaching of a book which he 
has done his very best to undermine. We can only account for 
the popularity of “ Literature and Dogma,” by supposing that 
amongst the cless of Teachers it had made many converts, who 
began with imagining that they were only asked to abjure dog- 
matism, and who did not find out that a complete abjuring of 
dogmatism means also a complete abjuring of faith, till they had 
been conquered by the irony and the unwavering arrogance 
of the book itself. Even the prize-winner’s choice of “ Empedocles 
on Etna” as Mr. Arnold’s greatest work, though it shows 
indefinitely more insight than the popular vote for “ Literature 
and Dogma,” betrays an unfortunate leaning to the didactic side 
of Mr. Arnold’s mind. “ Empedocles on Etna” contains two or 
three lyrics of unsurpassed beauty, but the argumentative 
scepticism which constitutes the bulk of the poem is not 
always poetical, and certainly does not approach the level of 
such poems as “The Scholar Gipsy” and “ Thyrsis,” ‘ The 
Grande Chartreuse,” and the two noble poems to the “ Author 
of Obermann.” 


The winner of the prize is wise in placing Mr. Brown: 
ing’s “ Dramatic Lyrics” at the head of his poetical achieve- 
ments; but not wise, we take it, in placing a poet who 
delights in harshness of construction, in a shorthand style, and 
in abruptness for its own sake, above the greatest master of 
form whom a self-conscious age ever produced. Again, did the 
unanimous popular vote-which declared Mr. Browning's “ Ring 
and the Book” his greatest work, really represent the adhesion 
of the readers’ own imaginations to that most unequal poem,—a 
poem containing some of Mr. Browning’s highest flights of genius, 
and a good deal, too, of his grittiest and most head-splitting work, 
the Roman lawyers, for instance, being as nearly unreadable as 





possible that we should be, and have only this general fault to 


verse ever was in this world,—or did it only represent the satisfac- 
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— 
tion with which these readers regarded the achievement of a con- 
siderable feat in the reading and the interpreting and the 
jring of a work of undoubted power, but equally un- 
doubted difficulty ? The decided preference for “ Paracelsus ” over 
«Men and Women ” looks like it. “ Paracelsus ” is a hard nut 
to crack, and Teachers like a hard nut that they have cracked 
saocessfully. ‘ Men and Women” are as much pleasanter than 
“Paracelsus,” as poems, as a gallop in a meadow is more 
delightful than threading your way through a labyrinth. But 
then, no doubt, the intellectual triumph of threading the 
inth successfully is much greater than the triumph of 
ping swiftly over the soft turf. We almost wonder, seeing 
the preferences actually expressed, that “Sordello” itself did 
not get a considerable vote from the scholastic readers of the 
Journal of Education. Again, it would seem to us surprising 
that so fresh and fascinating a book as “ Eothen” should 
not have been mentioned by the twenty-seven supporters 
of Kinglake, in preference—as regards literary style,—to the 
“Invasion of the Crimea,” did we not reflect that “ Hothen ” is 
one of the kind of books which is alien to the didactic mind,— 
nay, which that type of mind regards as flippant. For ourselves, 
we regard “Eothen” as the most delightfully dashing book 
which any living author has contributed to English literature. 
Still, take the voting as a whole, and we regard it as very 
creditable to the constituency who produced it. We doubt 
whether any other five hundred men in England,—unless 
selected specially by name for the purpose by a very good judge 
of critical ability.—would have made so sound and so catholic 
a choice as these, who are, we presume, the more energetic 
amongst the readers of the Journal of Education. 





THE CLERICAL CASTE IN SCOTLAND. 

HE deaths, a short time ago, of such prominent leaders 

of the Free Church of Scotland as Dr. Begg and Sir 
Henry Moncreiff must have suggested this, among many ques- 
tions,—Is it not the Clerical rather than the Aristocratic 
caste that really governs, and long has governed, the Scotch 
Democracy? Dr. Begg belonged to the class familiarly and 
affectionately known in the North as “Sons of the Manse.” 
Although Sir Henry Moncreiff was only the grandson of the 
Manse, his father having been an eminent Judge, the bluest 
clerical blood in Scotland flowed in his veins. His grandfather, 
popularly known as “Sir Harry,” was in his time re- 
cognised as the stoutest advocate of the special doctrines of 
Andrew Melville; spiritual independence viewed as an 
‘ecclesiastical dogma, rather than as a party rallying-cry, is less 
identified with the name of Chalmers than with his. The 
late leader of Free-Church Conservatism was the seventh Mem- 
berand the third baronet of his house who has devoted himself to 
the work of the Presbyterian ministry. His father and his brother, 
whose successful legal careers seem, at first sight, inroads upon 
the Moncreiff clerical tradition, belong to the order of laymen— 
laymen in the popular sense, not the academic—who are more 
ecclesiastical than ecclesiastics themselves. The elder judge 
played a great part in the “Ten Years’ Conflict ” that led to the 
formation of the Free Church ; the younger has long exercised a 
guiding influence in that Church, which has now reached middle- 


age. So far as appearances show, too, the leadership of the | 


Free Church is likely to remain with this caste. Principal Rainy, 
the successor both of Cunningham and Candlish, and whom 
the deaths of Dr. Begg and Sir Henry Moncreiff have left with- 
out a rival for the leadership of the Assembly of his denomina- 
tion, is a grandson of the Manse. Dr. Robertson Smith, who 
led the New Learning or young Free-Church Party till he was 
ejected from his Chair, and Professor Candlish, who has taken 
his place, are sons of the Manse. The influence of the clerical 
caste in Scotland is not confined to the Free Church. Probably 
no names of clergymen of the present-day Church of Scotland are 
better known on this side of the Tweed than those of the late Dr. 
Norman Macleod, Principal Tulloch, and Dr. Herbert Story, 
the biographer of “ Cardinal” Carstares; all-three are sons of 
the Manse. Broad-Churchism in the second of the Dissenting 
bodies of Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church, suggests 
‘the names of two clergymen, also clergymen’s sons, Mr. 
George Gilfillan and Mr. David Macrae. Nor is it in the 
Church alone that the son of the Manse attains a position of 
eminence or leadership. The present Lord-Advocate and Soli- 
citor-General, at once th» chief Scotch officers of the Crown and 
the leaders of the Scotch Commons in Parliament, are sons of 


of the Court of Session, the first Judge in Scotland. So are 
some of his colleagues; of the second Judge, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, it is enough to say that he is the brother of Sir Henry 
Moncreiff. So is the representative of Scotland in the Court of 
Appeal, who also held the office of Lord-Advocate before his 
appointment. The legal power in Scotland, which at one time 
was firmly lodged in such old families as the Hopes, the Boyles, 
and the Dundases, would almost seem to have passed into the 
hands of the sons of the Manse. 


The influence of the Clerical caste in Scotland is not an affair 
of to-day, though, perhaps, it never was so marked or so widely 
extended as it is to-day. The Cooks and Hills of a generation 
or two generations ago were as influential as the Macleods and 
Tullochs are now; by sheer intellectual force they stormed the 
best endowed pulpits, secured the best Chairs, and, obtaining the 
Clerkships of the General Assembly, acquired a preponderating 
share in the government of their Church. There was a grim 
truth as well as a sly humour in the pun attributed by tradition 
to the poor licentiate who, finding that his professional fate 
virtually depended on a member of the ruling clerical family of 
the time, before whom he had to preach, “ gave out” as the first 
psalm of his service, that beginning, “I to the Hills will lift mine 
eyes, from whence doth come mine aid.” The Free Church is too 
young a body to have its clerical families ; the Moncreiffs belong 
to the ante-Disruption period. But Presbyterian secession boasts, 
and justly boasts, of its generations of erudite and Evangelical 
Browns, that flowered into the delicate humour and pathos of 
the author of “ Rab and his Friends” and “ Marjorie Fleming.” 
Even the Scotch Episcopal Church has had its Forbeses; John 
Skinner, besides giving his country “Tullochgorum,” gave his 
Church two Bishops of note. Among Scotch clerical families, 
that of the Erskines held a remarkable place. Different 
branches of it figured both in the Church and in the 
Dissenting bodies, agreeing, however, in holding fast by 
Evangelical theology; and they were connected by blood 
with the legal and aristocratic brothers, Thomas and Henry 
Erskine, who were not only the leaders of the English and 
Scotch Bars in their time, but Liberals and Reformers before 
their time. Finally, the Erskines found their way into litera- 
ture; the subtle spirituality of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen 
is quite as remarkable a product of Scotch Evangelicalism as 
the humour and the pathos of John Brown. The sons of the 
Manse of fifty or a hundred years ago did not, perhaps, so dis- 
tinguish themselves at the Bar as they do now, although, to 
mention one remarkable case of such success, the son of Blair 
of “The Grave” became Lord President of the Court of 
Session. But they played a prominent part in literature, 
philosophy, science, in whatever, indeed, gave Scotland a special 
reputation in their day and generation. Thomas Reid, the true 
representative, in spite of Hamilton, of the Scottish school of 
philosophy, was a son of the Manse. So was Thomas Brown, 
the pioneer of Dr. Bain and the cerebro-psychologists of our 
day. Dugald Stewart, the friend of Burns and preceptor of 
Russell and Palmerston, was a grandson of the Manse. 
Robertson, the historian, and leader of the Moderate Party in 
the Church of Scotland, was the son of a clergyman. Through 
his niece he gave a little, though all too little, of the tradition 
and tone of the Manse to Henry Brougham. Sir David 
Brewster was of good clerical blood, and was educated with a 
view to the Scotch ministry. If the word “adventurer ” could 
by any possibility be used in the proper and honourable and 
not in the popular and odious sense, we should say that as 
adventurers the Scotch sons of the Manse occupy, and long 
have occupied, a position of “ undoubted paramountcy ” among 
a community which history, and social and even physical con- 
ditions have made, to the extent of four-fifths, a nation of 
adventurers. 

The success of the son of the Manse is easily explained. 
His father is, as a rule, a man of humble origin, who 
by natural force has made his merits known and rewarded. 
His grandfather the peasant—of whom the father of the late 
Dr. Duff may be considered a type—has saved and pinched to 
make his son a minister, not only that he may help to advance 
the religion which has proved his own support and solaee, 
but that he may give his successors a position in his 
country which he has found unattainable by himself. Every 
Presbyterian minister is, or may be, as Chalmers puts it, “a 
tribune of the people;” and it costs less to make ason a 
tribune of the people in Scotland than to make him a barrister 
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querulously asks the Scotch minister of his plebeian father, in 
the novel, when he finds himself afflicted with theological 
“doubt.” “TI saw no other way of making you a gentleman,” 
retorts the peasant, who snorts contemptuously at “ doubt,” 
because, like Dryden’s “ unlettered Christian,” he 
‘* Believes in gross, 
Plods on to Heaven, and ne’er is at a loss.’”’ 

The peasant’s son, having become “a gentleman,” in virtue of a 
professional position attained by ability, generally marries 
into a middle-class family ; not unfrequently, indeed, he marries 
the daughter of another clergyman. His wife brings middle- 
class notions into his household, and instils middle-class ambi- 
tions into her children. But as a rule, there is not much luxury 
in the manse, while there is oftener than not a large family. 
Its head may be able to command “ gentility ” when he marries, 
but seldom a fortune. He has to pinch himself to educate his 
sons, while “keeping up appearances ” quite as much as his father 
before him, although on a less humble scale. Like Wallace at 
Falkirk, he can bring his young men to the ring of the profes- 
sions ; they must do the dancing themselves. But one thing he 
can do for them ; he can see to it that they get the best pos- 
sible education attainable in their position. To this, there- 
fore, he devotes himself, and as a rule successfully; Scotch 
ministers may be sometimes bad fathers, but they are almost 
invariably good “coaches.” The sons of the Manse, being 
put on their mettle, being as inevitably adventurers as their 
fathers, are as industrious as their plebeian rivals, and 
much more industrious than scions of the well-to-do middle- 
class ; while they have a refinement and a social status that 
the representatives of their fathers’ original class are without, 
and which always tell in the long-run, if other things are 
equal. The continued ascendancy of a clerical family in 
Scotland is explained by the fact that while sire may be- 
queath to son education, natural ability, even standing of 
a special kind, he cannot, in virtue of his position, bequeath 
him wealth or power. The one is unattainable in a poor 
Church; the other is attainable by natural capacity alone in a 
democratic Church. There is no evidence, on the surface of 
things, that the Clerical caste is on the decline in Scotland. 
If such evidence could be furnished, it would prove either that 
the position of a Presbyterian clergyman in the North is no 
longer what it was, or that the peasant’s ideal of power, from 
being a moral, has become a material one. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—»@——_- 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE AND ELECTORAL 
RIGHTS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Rowland Estcourt (whose letter 
on “The Reform Bill” appears in the Spectator of last week), 
seems to be under the impression that a borough householder 
loses his vote for the borough in which he resides, if, at the time 
of the election next following the registration of his right to 
vote, his place of residence is other than that in respect of which 
his name is registered. Permit me t> point out that section 
seven of the Ballot Act, 1872, makes the Register (with certain 
exceptions unconnected with the question of residence) conclu- 
sive evidence of the right of any person to vote whose name ap- 
pears therein. The fact of a registered elector having changed 
his residence between the time of holding the Registration Court 
and that of the election, is consequently immaterial.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. J. H. S. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S “EXPANSION OF ENGLAND.” 
—A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sim,—Pray allow me, if you think it worth while, to set right a 
small fact of history. Professor Seeley, in his ‘ Expansion of 
England” (page 286), says, “At this juncture, the young 
Malcolm was sent to Hyderabad, and he succeeded in disband- 
ing this [Raymond’s] French force.” The correct account is, 
that Captain James Achilles Kirkpatrick, the Resident at Hyder- 
abad, conducted the negotiations with the Nizam for disbanding 
Raymond’s forces, and the skill and firmness with which he over- 
came the reluctance and hesitation of the Nizam and his 
Minister were pronounced by Lord Mornington to be worthy of 
“public record.” When Kirkpatrick’s work was so advanced 
that the French camp was breaking up in mutinous confusion, 
he sent his assistant, young Malcolm, to disperse the men, which 
he did.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp STRACHEY, 





ey 
ART. 
— ———. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER. 
COLOURS. 


It is almost impossible to notice any exhibition of this Socigt 
without repeating a remark which is at once ungracious me 
antique,—namely, that the Society is sadly in want of new and 
vigorous blood. But the present is perhaps an average ex, 
hibition in point of merit, though there are even fewer sketches of 
striking interest than usual ; and though several of the best mem. 
bers do not send, amongst these Mrs. Lyell, Alfred Hunt, Boye, 
Frank Holl, George Fripp, and Lockhart, of the Scottish 
Academy. We will say nothing of the work, which seems to 
us to be unsatisfactory; but for the sake of hinting to oy 
readers in what direction the shortcomings of the exhibition 
are most manifest, we would ask them to look at the four pic. 
tures from Nos. 12 to 15 inclusive, and compare them with the 
average Landscape Art of the present day. It will be seen that 
while they, on the one hand, fall very short of veracity to Nature, 
they, on the other, show even less appreciation of what is great 
in Art. They have even less of what is called “the grand 
style” than they have of pure realism; they belong simply and 
entirely to the school of the more or less conventional pictur. 
esque, which was once responsible for literary Keepsakes and 
Annuals, with their vignette illustrations. 

Though it is only a monochrome, the most striking work in 
the exhibition, the only one which shows any trace of imagina. 
tion directed to the representation of a great subject, is Mr, 
George H. Andrews’s “ Fighting Long Ago,” a sea picture, re. 
presenting two great galleons hammering one another to pieces 
at close quarters. Always at home with ships and shipping, 
Mr. Andrews has in this work (which, by the way, he has pre 
sented to the Society) shown himself to be equally at home with 
life and action. The picture has, indeed, something of the 
quality of a fine sea-story, and after looking at it one feels a 
distinct sense of disappointment in its somewhat too generic 
title. 

Those who are interested in Henry Moore’s painting—and every 
one who loves pictures or the sea must be—should compare Nos, 
7 and 31 as specimens of the artist’s good and bad work. Both 
are sea and sea-shore pictures, both have freshness and vigour,— 
and here all likeness ends. The first is good in colour, and good, 
too, though rough, in drawing, and is in tone good throughout. 
The second is most distracting in colour, is careless and in 
accurate in form, and its tone is absolutely destroyed by un- 
meaning patches of dark colour and unnecessary splodges of 
white paper. Of course, a certain allowance must be made for 
the hurry of a sketch, especially when it is a sketch of break- 
ing waves; but what we complain of here, is not the slightness 
or the roughness of Mr. Moore’s work, but of the absence 
therein of the main facts for which really his sketch was made. 
No one could teli from this last-mentioned drawing what was 
intended to be the true curvature of the main wave breaking 
upon the shore, or, indeed, of any of the further waves. 

We have so frequently discussed Mr. Albert Goodwin's 
work, that we must dismiss it here with a repetition of 
the remark we made last year. It is losing the fine 
ness of its imaginative power, and becoming far too purely 
phenomenal, By this we mean that its records of nature—of 
light, shadow, &c.—are now being executed without any arriére 
pensée, almost as a meteorologist might reproduce them. The 
pictures of this artist are becoming scientifically interesting, 
rather than artistically. Let the painter of the ‘Siren Sea,” 
“The Great Armada,” and “ The Voyages of Sindbad,” look to 
it! If we turn from the most imaginative member of the 
Society to the one who is, perhaps, the least imaginative (of the 
younger men), Mr. Thorne Waite, we find an artist who has 4 
very vivid, pleasant faculty for sketching. Will he excuse 
us, if we say to him that there are few practices in water-colours 
so radically vicious and wrong, as that of drawing carefully and 
finishing minutely all the stationary objects of the earth, and 
drawing carelessly, and not finishing at all, all the fleeting forms 
of the sky ? Look at any of his contributions to this exhibition 
(and there are fifteen), and it will be found that whenever 
Mr. Thorne Waite wishes to draw a cloud, he pro 
ceeds in the following manner. He leaves, or “takes 
out,” an irregular white mass in his blue sky, and im 
the centre of this he “dobs” a “dab” of greyish or purple 





paint, leaving a border of white. Now, if this was only 
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done for purposes of swiftness, and grasping a momentary aspect 
of the sky, we might think it showed unskilfal workmanship, 
pat could not call it vicious painting. But we find, if we look 
at the rest of Mr. Waite's work, that it is in its way highly and 
golidly finished, and that it is the sky alone which is left in this 
and unlovely manner. This must be wrong. Take the 
roughest sketches of Cox, sketches which, by the way, supply the 
key-note to Mr. Waite’s work, and you will find without excep- 
tion that the drawing of the sky is, with all its apparent rough- 
ness and rapidity of execution, more, not less elaborate, than 
that of any other portion of the picture. No instance can be 
cited, or ever could be cited, of a great artist who drew carefully 
only what was easy, and left undepicted all that was difficult. 
Mr. Clarence White’s “‘ Thunder-splitting Peaks of Arran” is 
2 powerful drawing, notable for its attempt at a full scale of 
colour, and for a certain grandeur of intention and composi- 
tion, which a little reminds us of the late Samuel Palmer. 
This work, we are inclined to think, is not quite what the 
French call “ sincere ;” it is unduly forced for purposes of effect, 
but it deserves notice for its strength, and for the comparative 
elevation of its intention. ; 
Mr. William Collingwood, too, has three drawings, all of 
which are interesting, and one of which, a picture of the rosy 
glow upon an Alp, is a very fine study of an intensely difficult 
effect. His second large picture, which is called “ Going to the 
Spring,” is in reality only another study of sunlight, this time 
of diffused sunlight, seen through thick foliage. As a picture, 
itis, we think, a failure; the figures, the tree-trunks, and the 
lower part of the work generally are feeble and uninteresting, 
but the foliage suffused with sunlight is finely and truthfully 
rendered. Look, for a contrast with this, at the moonlight 
study by Mr. Holman Hunt, a little sketch which he has 
painted, we should imagine, in as many minutes as he generally 
takes years. It is a curiously dull, dark effect for this painter 
to have chosen, but it is true, and has that indefinable touch 
of mystery and individuality which the work of a great 
figure-painter commonly possesses when he attempts land- 
scape. There is upon the first sereen another little work 
by Mr. Holman Hunt, called ‘Near Ashburton,” which 
is more in his accustomed manner, and has all his wonted 
iridescence of colour. It is a lovely little drawing, of which the 
most hypercritical could only say there was a slight excess of 
purple in its shadows. Miss Clara Montalba has apparently 
been spending the autumn in Holland, and all her sketches 
here are of Dordrecht or Zyndrecht, or places of the same 
type. They are clean, brilliant, and strong as ever; but 
for some time this clever lady has been surrendering the finer 
qualities of her colour to the effectiveness of her contrasts, and 
why she does not work in monochrome is more than we can 
eonceive. After all, no contrast is so strong as a blot of ink 
upon a fair, white piece of paper. Besides which, her work gets 
less human—if we may use such an expression—day by day. 
The skilful hand is still there, but nothing else. There is no 
trace of old William Hunt’s maxim,—* Paint what you love, 
love what you paint.” As with many clever women’s work, 
its lack of tenderness is, perhaps, its greatest characteristic, 
and in this it is not so much masculine as it is unwomanly. 
A delightful pen-and-ink drawing of Mr. Du Maurier’s 
should be noticed, if only for its sharp and almost crystalline 
beauty of line. Many artists have used the pen with greater 
power than Mr. Du Maurier, and with greater elaboration. 
No one, to the best of our belief, has used it with more “ finesse;” 
and it is notable that though his work is, as a rule, almost 
over-finished, he possesses that rarest of artistic faculties, the 
power of suggesting all the details which could not be elaborately 
copied. Rarest, we mean, to find in combination with the power 
of elaborate work. As a rule, the artist who suggests best is 
least able to finish satisfactorily. There is a wonderful instance 
of this in one of his drawings for Punch’s Almanack this year, 
‘the one which represents the great; mesmeric duel between a 
Frenchman and a German. In this, Mr. Du Maurier has, ina 
way which is little short of marvellous, marked the national 
characteristics of each combatant, and has especially given to the 
German very hairy arms. Any one who will take the trouble to 
examine the few touches with which the artist has expressed this 
fact, and expressed it with the utmost power of which it was 
capable, will be surprised to find with how excessively few 
touches the effect has been produced. It is this union of 
elaborate with suggestive work which renders Mr. Du Maurier 
80 great an artist, and gives to his work that combined elegance 
and ease in which it is, in illustration, unrivalled. 


| speak of it in detail. 





Mr. Poynter only sends to this gallery two heads in red 
chalk, both studies. These are interesting, as showing the 
growth of refinement which is taking place in this painter. 
Both are quite genuine pieces of work, without that somewhat 
strident muscularity which used to be noticeable in Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s studies. Less anatomical, they are equally right, and they 
have gained far more in beauty than they have lost in force. 

Mr. Herbert Marshall, one of the younger members of the 
Society, is doing good, all-round work, and showing occasionally, 
as in his “ Westminster,” some fine qualities of colour. His 
“Westminster” is quite the best of his works, though the 
Victoria Tower, in it, does seem to be (we dare say it is our 
imagination) a little out of the straight line. There is also a 
little drawing of. a City churchyard, with some black railings 
bounding its quietness, through which we see a street crowded 
with passers-by, and vehicles of every description. A good 
subject, this, tenderly touched; not with all its meanings dwelt 
upon, but one or two of the lightest prettily suggested. Mrs. 
Allingham, who is never so good as when her work is tiny in 
scale, and restricted almost entirely to landscape and cottage- 
scape—if we may use such a word—is here in great force. There 
are few English water-colour drawings which would not look 
either tawdry, brutal, or dull, by the side of “At Sandhills, 
Surrey,” and there are several others of almost equal quality. 

Mr. Wainwright (a comparatively recent Associate) is one of 
the cleverest young men in the Society, but his work this time 
is so unpleasant in its motive, and shows such a preference for 
the ugly or the offensive sides of Art, that we do not intend to 
His large picture of a hideous French- 
woman, in high-heeled shoes, leaning back ina chair, with crossed 
legs, is, in our opinion, the most frankly ugly and abominable 
bit of clever genre we have ever seen. It is a pity that Mr. 
Wainwright, who has learnt how to paint, should have quite 
forgotten what a picture should be like. Certainly, “‘ The world 
where we weary ourselves,” as he calls this precious work, will 
not be made less bothersome by such pictures as this. 

We should like to say a few words about many of the other 
works, but we approach the limits of a possible article, and must 
group all that remains together. Strange it is to see in the 
same exhibition the crudest of amateur pictures of the Falls of 
Niagara hung in the place of honour, and the most delicate 
studies by Ruskin on screen or the floor. Can it be that the fact 
of the one being by a princess and the other by a professor has 
anything to do with the arrangement? Strange to see a good 
picture by Mr. Brewtnall, of a girl in the snow, entirely ruined 
by the introduction of an extraordinary, red head-gear, which is 
at least as large as an ordinary umbrella. Strange to see that 
Mr. Pilsbury’s Farmyards and Hayricks are not yet exhausted. 
Strange to see a clever, faithful artist like E. K. Johnson weary- 
ing us by the 275th representation (or thereabouts) of his pretty 
little daughter. Strange to see Edwin Buckman degenerating 
from the decorative satirist, into the painter of the most mawkish 
common-place, for what could be more mawkish than a lamb 
picking up a badly-drawn rosebud from achild’s grave? Strange 
to see that J. D. Watson's lover is still waiting in the same nice 
clean boots and breeches for his tarrying mistress. Strange to 
see Birket Foster’s hand (which must be pretty well the oldest 
in the Society, now) still doing feats of such manipulative 
dexterity as few young painters could rival. Strange to see 
Mr. Thomas Watson wasting his delicate landscape drawing on 
such dull, uninteresting subjects, and many other strange sights 
are to be seen, as well as clever pictures to be enjoyed, in this 
gallery. But the strangest sight of all is to see the old and the 
new kinds of Water-colour Art, side by side, and to witness the 
unavailing struggle to maintain out-worn theories of beauty, 
and exploded conventionalities of treatment. For, indeed, the 
Royal Water-Colour Society, as a body, never seem to have 
read Tennyson, or any of the myriad poets who have expressed 
in different ways his saying of,— 

“‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 








BOOKS. 


—_ = 

DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS.* 
Proressor TyRRELL, Dr. Ingram’s brilliant successor in the 
Regius Chair of Greek at Dublin, may be cordially congratu- 


* Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Greek. 
Dublin University Press Series. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co, 
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knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. They must also 
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lated on this volume, in which he has had for his colleagues a 
picked body of the best Irish scholars. The 217 pieces which 
it contains represent forty-two contributors, all of whom are, or 
have been, members of the University of Dublin. Some of the 
translators are, or have been, connected with other Colleges and 
Universities; but Professor Tyrrell has their authority for 
stating that their versions have been “written under Dublin 
influences, and as the result of Dublin training.” It is, then, in 
every way fitting that this handsome volume should have issued 
from the Dublin University Press, and no better proof could be 
afforded of the solid basis on which Classical studies rest in the 
chief seat of Irish learning. Men who can write verse of this 
stamp show that they possess far more than merely an exact 


have seized, in a rare degree, the spirit of the Greek and Latin 
literatures. A mere grammarian’s knowledge would not go far 
towards clothing Moliére, as is successfully done here, with the 
garb of Aristophanes, turning a dialogue between Falstaff and 
Frince Hal into iambics which are really Plautine, or making 
the grandeur of the Prolog im Hiinmel resound through Greek 
anapaests of Adschylean force. At the present day, there exists 
a vast literature about the Classics. A show of erudition can 
easily be made by using the Germans, and a show of originality 
by abusing them. There is no reason why a manual of Greek 
literature should not be written by a compiler who could not 
construe a Greek sentence at. sight, or write the simplest piece 
of Greck prose. But if Classical criticism is to have a really 
independent or original value, then it must rest on such studies 
as those of which this volume is the fruit. 

While each of the principal contributors has his own traits, 
it may be said that the whole book has certain broad character- 
istics which distinguish it from similar collections. Here we 
recognise the justice of the claim made for it by Professor 
Tyrrell, that it is essentially a Dublin book. The first of these 
general characteristics, to our thinking, is exemption from 
bondage to the letter of the originals, and a resolve to aim 
always at an idiomatic reproduction of the spirit. It need 
hardly be observed that this “note” is common to almost all 
the very best work which has appeared in other books of this 
kind; but what strikes us here is that we find it as a nearly 
universal trait, present even in those pieces which do not other- 
wise reach the highest standard. ‘The impression left on a 
reader’s mind, after going attentively through the whole book, 
is that these translations arise out of a singularly genial 
school of scholarship, in which the enjoyment of the Classics 
as literature is fresh and keen, and in which, it may 
be added, a feeling for the music of language is highly 
cultivated. Another general characteristic which we remark 
is a love for tours de force, humorous or pathetic. For 
instance, we have “Tom Bowling” in Greek elegiacs; “Three 
Blind Mice,” in Greek iambics; the “ Meeting of Saint Kevin 
with King O'Toole, at Glendalough” (a racy ballad, by an 
anonymous bard), in Homeric hexameters. Masterly Latin 
elegiacs render the verses “ You are Old, Father William ” 
(Alice in Wonderland), Hood’s “ Bachelor’s Dream,” and the 
ill-fated love of “ Billy Taylor.” These efforts, and others like 
them, show a cleverness, a sense of humour, and a linguistic 
power which are, in themselves, quite admirable; but it should 
be clearly perceived, we think, that they belong to a distinct 
genre. They have nothing really in common, from the artistic 
point of view, with legitimate comic renderings into Aristo- 
phanic or Plautine verse. Their point depends essentially 
on the contrast between the grotesque original and the 
refined gravity of the new dress. In other words, the 
translator is mocking his own art. We know that some 
masters of expression contemporary with Isocrates and Aristotle 
displayed their resources by penning “ encomia” on bees and 
mice, on salt and potsherds. An “ encomium” of this class, if 
we found it placed between the Second and Third Philippic, 
would give us the same sort of sensation which we have once 
or twice experienced in turning over these delightful pages. 
“ Juxtaposition is great,” as Clough said; and its virtue is two- 
edged. 

When Lord Kimberley was giving the prizes at a London 
school last summer, he said that he did not often enjoy the 
pleasure of agreeing with Lord Salisbury, but that he felt 
satisfaction in corroborating some recent remarks of the noble 
Marquis about Classical verse-composition. ‘ When I was at 
school,” his Lordship added, “I wrote verses in all the metres 
of Sophocles; but I knew that they were not real poems.” 


could only be equalled by his modesty, we should say 
the most versatile composer we know is Professor Tyrrel} 
He scems equally at home in all metres and styles, and jf his 
comic iambics, Greek and Latin, are perhaps the most strikin 
it is only because the special facalty which they show is rare 
even among the best composers. Professor Davies, whoge 
share in the book is nearly as large as Mr. Tyrrell’s, gives a 
preference to Greek iambics and Latin hexameters, which, ing 
style at once learned and individual, are very powerful, My 
T. J, Brady and Mr. M. C. Cullinan—Mr. Tyrrell’s colleagues 
in Hesperidum Susurvi (1867)—are well to the fore in this 
volume, maintaining the distinctive excellences which have. 
made their work well known to those who can feel the Classica) 
xepis. Professor Hastings Crossley proves that his skill jp, 
composition, both Lutin and Greek, is not inferior to that which 
he has shown in translating the Meditations of Marcus Aurelins,a 
work which we hope to see him continue. Of Mr. R. W. West, 
we should be inclined to say that he shines by flashes, and then 
brilliantly ; parts of his best pieces are unsurpassed. The. 
quality of Professor Palmer’s work is so first-rate as to leave no 
regret, except that there is not more of it. A peculiar interest 
attaches to Professor Maguire’s versions. None in the 
book maintain a higher level throughout, and they have a cep. 
tain cachet of style which suggests an original mind and char. 
acter. Mr, Maguire is Professor of Moral Philosophy at Dublin, 
and there are probably few other living instances of philosophical! 
and classical attainments being combined in a similar degree, 

Space forbids us to dwell on other contributions which seem 
to us excellent, such as those of Mr. S. Allen, Mr. L. Dowdall,. 
Mr. W. W. Flemyng, Professor W. Ridgeway, and Mr. J. B,. 
Bury. Mention is due to the one undergraduate, Mr. J. Dickie,. 
who has the distinction of appearing in this goodly company— 

“Corruttibile ancora, ad immortale 
Secolo andé ”— 

dividing with Mr. W. H. Kelly the honours of a fine version of 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” We sometimes hear “ verbal 
scholarship ” contrasted (by those who lack it) with a feeling 
for the ‘“‘ genius” of the Classical authors. A book like this ig 
a good answer to such blustering cant. The “genius” ofa 
literature is not likely to be finely appreciated by those who do 
not know the language in which it is written. The Dublin 
translators not only reproduce the tones, but interpret the in- 
spirations, of their ancient models. And they also produce: 
work which has not merely an intrinsic literary worth of 
exquisite quality, but also, for every real scholar, a delightful 
and permanent charm. 





A PLAIN ENGLISHMAN ON AMERICA.* 
WE have given the designation of “a plain Englishman” to 
the author of this work simply on account of its character; of 
Mr. Adams himself we know nothing, except that he seems to 
be a Newcastle, or, at all events, a North-country man. We 
should have preferred to style him “ level-headed,” only “ level 
headed” has not yet been naturalised on this side of the 
Atlantic, although it no doubt will be, one of these days. Mr. 
Adams may have had his fancies in the past; he tells (p. 293) 
how, “on the banks of the Coniston Water,” he and Mr. W.d. 
Linton, well known as the author of The History of Engraving 
in America, “dreamed together of the establishment of an 
English Republic.” But he has now, if we may judge from the 
general tone of his book, and also from his very sensible remarks 
on the secret societies and fantastic labour movements of the 
United States, got rid of some of his illusions, as, indeed, Mr, 
Linton seems also to have done, since he has come to the con- 
clusion that the Union is not “the ideal Republic,” and that 
“ America is no country for the poor man.” Mr. Adams is@ 
“plain” writer in the sense that he indulges in no senti- 
mentalising or philosophising. He speaks respectfully and 
even lovingly of “our American cousins,” avd so raises 
that phrase above the level of common-place; but he does not 
hesitate to indicate what he considers their political, social 
and other weaknesses. Above all things, he does not 
dogmatise, or draw large conclusions from a limited experi 
ence. In other words, having used his eyes and ears t 
some purpose, when on a visit to the States in the spring and 
summer of 1882, he now uses his pen to equal purpose to 
record his impressions. Transparent truthfulness, modesty, 
simplicity of style, and readability are the characteristics of 








* Our American Couins; bring Personal Impressions of the People and Institue 





Next to Lord Kimberley, whose versatility in this way 


tions of the United States. By W. E, Adams, London: Walter Sevtt. 
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his writing. This book by a plain Englishman on America may 
jndeed, be recommended to Americans much as The American 
Four-in-Hand in Great Britain, by a plain Scotchman, with, 
‘however, a turn for poetical quotation and viewy politics, who 
has made a fortune in the States, may be recommended to 


Englishmen. ae 

Mr. Adams’s book, as its title indicates, deals more with 
the inhabitants of the Union—their habits and institu- 
4ions—than with the physical characteristics of the American 
continent. He makes some shrewd observations, however, on the 
effect of climate, the champagne-like exhilaration of the air, 
on life in the States. ‘‘ When one takes into consideration the 
effervescent character of the air our cousins imbibe, one is less 
disposed to wonder at the vast schemes and speculations which 
find favour among them. The habit of ‘rushing around,’ common 
among all ranks in the West, is born of the Western climate.” 
There is something of a warning, too, in the observation, which 
Mr, Adams tells us is a common belief in America, that “ both 
Kingsley and Dickens, taking no account of the exhilarating 
influence of the atmosphere, exerted themselves so much when 
qisiting the States that they considerably shortened their days.” 
Nor do we remember to have seen the spirit of speculation 
which is the result of atmospheric intoxication in the United 
States better hit off than here:—‘“‘ A stranger whom I met 
on the railway explained the difference between our country- 
men and his own :—‘ An Englishman,’ said he,‘ when he gets a 
good thing, tries to keep it; but an American, when he gets a 
good thing, wants to sell it.’ ” 

Mr. Adams necessarily travels over old ground, and has 
practically much the same thing to say as other travellers of 
American humour, political corruption, politeness, misgovern- 
ment, newspaper personalities, tobacco-chewing, sensational 
preaching, “‘ square meals,” and the like. Occasionally he puts 
some tolerably well known things in a very startling way, simply 
py his power of matter-of-fact exposition. Take, for example, 
what he says of the educational contrasts in the States :— 


“The «er-centage of persons unable to read is 5°3 in Massachusetts, 
40 in Wisconsin, and 2°4 in Iowa; while the same per-centage is 
435 in Alabama and 482 in South Carolina. Some alarm was 
naturally created when the statement was made before the National 
Educational Convention in August, 1882, that 32 per cent. of the 
voters of the country were unable to read the ballots which they 
cast. That there are two million voters who cannot spell the names 
of the candidates to whom they give their suffrages must necessarily 
be a subject of grave anxiety to the citizens of the Republic. Three- 
fourths of the two millions of illiterate electors live in the old Slave 
States, large numbers of whom, of course, were born and reared in 
‘slavery. But the trouble is that most of the children of the emanci- 
pated slaves are growing up in as dense ignorance as their parents. 
The extension of the suffrage in England was immediately followed 
by the establishment of a national system of education; but the 
enfranchisement of the negro has not so far been followed by the 
same happy result in the Southern States.’’ 


Mr. Adams thus pleasantly describes from his own experience 
one result of democratic institutions in America, although we 
are by no means certain that Mr. Adams is right in making 
these institutions the sole cause in this case :— 


“The effect of the democratic institutions of America may be 
noticed in the total absence of that system of ‘tips’ which renders 
travelling both in England and Europe generally so disagreeable to 
most people. When you leave an American hotel, you are not 
‘surrounded by waiters and chambermaids, who expect to be rewarded 
for services which have already been paid for. Not the least annoy- 
ance of this kind meets the traveller from one end of the States to 
the other. The same comfort is experienced on the railways. There 
the officials have too much self-respect to hang about the carriage 
‘doors in expectation of having gratuities surreptitiously slipped into 
their hanes. The conductor of a train, indeed, is as much a gentle- 
‘man as any of the passengers. If you offered him money, he would 
deem himself so much insulted that he would—well, he would pro- 
bably stop the train and order you to leave it! If you offered him a 
cigar, ten to one he would, if he took it, offer you another in exchange. 
During the whole time I was travelling about the States, I did not 
‘pay, and I was not expected to pay, a single cent for anything but 
Services I had received. Even many services of a valuable kind were 
tendered, not only without payment, but without any expectation of 
it. An amusing instance of the independence which early in life 
takes possessicn of the American people occurred at a friend’s house. 
My friend’s son—a smart, intelligent lad of some ten or twelve years 
—had been put to a good deal of extra trouble on my account. On 
the day I was leaving I called him aside. But the moment he saw 
my hand in my pocket, he turned on his heels and disappeared. Nor 
could I get speech with him afterwards. I learned subsequently that 
‘his own explanation was, that he was tvo old now to receive presents 
from his father’s guests. If this is the spirit of the youth of America, 
anybody can understand that the dignity of the elder people will for- 
bid them from asking for what they have not earned. It is, perhaps, 
to this same spirit that the country is indebted for its freedom from 
another evil—beggary. There may be beggars in America; indeed, 
there is at least onc State in the Union which has enacted penal laws 


i 





against them; but I was never importaned for alms myself, nor did I 
see anybody else. What I did see, however, was a young lad who 
sold newspapers in the streets of Chicago, who kept and educated an 
orphan sister out of his earnings, and who was as proud of the girl 
as any father in the States of his own child.” 

If, however, any reader of these words should infer from them 
that Mr. Adams is unduly partial to Americans and American 
institutions and habits, let him read what he says about political 
scandals, the Tammany Ring, and the lenient treatment accorded 
to such ruffians as the James Boys, of whose atrocities in the 
West and South States we have not yet heard the last. The 
condition of the streets in New York he describes as “ disgusting” 
and as “a disgrace to free institutions.” ‘I could not help think- 
ing that the citizens of Newcastle would go into fits if the state of 
Grey Street for a single week resembled the state of Broadway 
all the year round.” Again, “The persons who ride in the tram- 
cars are shaken and jolted about in a manner that reminded me 
of a ride in a spring-cart over a mountain bridle-path. When 
the driver turned a corner, one had to hold fast by the seat to 
avoid being flung on to the floor.” Mr. Adams appears, more- 
over, to share, to some extent, Mr. Spencer's fears as to the im- 
mediate future of the Republic. Surely, however, there is not 
much to be alarmed at in the invasion of the States by hosts of 
persons belonging to European nationalities, at least on the 
ground that they may bring European, in the sense of aristo- 
cratic and even autocratic, ideas with them. Thus the 
Germans are the most formidable of these invaders; yet they 
go to the States not to propagate Bismarckism, but to escape 
from it. And, speaking of Germans, we could have wished 
that Mr. Adams, in the course of his remarks on the peculiar 
use in America of certain English words, such as “elegant” 
and “clever,” (what about “lovely,” by the way ?) had told 
us something of the probable effect of German immigration 
on the English language as spoken in America. The present 
writer once heard a New York lady, of German extraction, de- 
scribe as “majestic” a person who certainly did not seem 
to merit the adjective. It was subsequently explained that 
“majestic” meant at once well-built and neatly dressed. 

While Mr. Adams was in America, he had an interview with 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, his account of which is highly interesting, 
even from the political point of view :— 

‘*T found Mr. Phillips, as I found every other American of emin- 
ence to whom I was introduced, accessible and cordiul. Although I 
was a perfect stranger even by name, although I had no other object 
than the satisfaction of making the acquaintance of a man whom I 
highly esteemed; he received me so kindly that I did not feel that 
my visit was in any way an intrusion. During the short time I ven- 
tured to inflict myself upon Mr. Phillips’s attention, two or three 
subjects of interest to fulks at home were mentioned. Mr. Phillips 
had taken a determined stand on the Irish que8tion—favourable to 
Ireland, but somewhat hostile to England. When I told him that I 
thought the point on which all Englishmen were united was that of 
the integrity of the kingdom, Mr. Phillips remarked that he had told 
some of his Irish friends that Ireland was not big enough to make a 
strong self-reliant nation, that she might become a sort of Switzer- 
land, and that it was perhaps better for her to remain united to 
Britain, and so continue part and parcel of a great country. The 
argument that the position of England was precisely the same as 
that of America when South Carolina wanted to secede, reminded 
Mr. Phillips of a conversation he had at the time of the war with 
the late Lord Amberley. The noble lord had contended, like his 
father, Earl Russell, that the North had no right to coerce the 
South. ‘But,’ asked Mr. Phillips, ‘what if Ireland should want 
her independence?’ Lord Amberley could only respond that that 
was a different matter! We talked also, however, about the condi- 
tion of America. Mr. Phillips is probably no more satisfied with 
that condition than any other man who has entertained great and 
exalted hopes for the future of mankind; but he made one remark 
which seemed to indicate that he did not regard with the same mis- 
givings as Mr. Linton the position and prospects of the Republic. 
‘We manage in this country,’ he said, ‘ to work out a rough average 
happiness for the millions.” ” 

Mr. Adams found, indeed, the people of the United States as 
disposed to be friendly to the United Kingdom as Lord 
Coleridge seems to have done. The bulk of the persons he met 
appear to have taken a very sensible view of the Irish question, 
and instead of complaining of our action in Egypt, thought that 
action was not taken with sufficient promptitude. Alluding to 
the help given by Commodore Josiah "Tattnall, of the American 
Navy, to the English Naval force engaged under Admiral 
Hope, in assailing the forts at the mouth of the Peiho in 
1859, and to his exclamation, “ Blood is thicker than water,” 
Mr. Adams assures us that, “The sentiment that inspired that 
action would probably inspire the entire American people, 
should the old country ever find herself in need of help to 
preserve her existence or maintain her Empire.” Should many 
more such assurances be given—and they are increasing every 
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year—they will set even the author of The Expansion of England 
speculating about an offensive and defensive alliance of the 
future, which, if concluded, would be without a parallel in the 
history of the world, and would, indeed, as Lord Coleridge 
says, be “ irresistible.” 





GEORGE TINWORTH AND HIS WORK 

Tuts is one of the Art books published by the Fine-Art Society, 
and is produced as regards paper, print, and binding, with the 
usual good-taste of that Society. It consists of a series of photo- 
graphs from Mr. Tinworth’s terra-cotta friezes, panels, &c., and 
a comprehensive catalogue of his works. There is also a pre- 
fatory memoir, by Mr. E. W. Gosse, which tells the main facts 
of the artist’s life pleasantly and plainly, though with just that 
tinge of over-sweetness which is apt to distinguish Mr. Gosse’s 
biography, and which probably arises from the frequency with 
which his biographical notices are written of lately deceased 
artists,;—concerning whom, of ccurse, there must be nil nisi 
bonum. 

Mr. Tinworth’s life has been apparently one singularly devoid 
of excitement and incident. He was the son of a wheelwright, 
who was the victim at once of a gloomy religion and a taste for 
alcohol, both of which seem to have combined to render his life, 
and the lives of his wife and children, anything but happy. 
The son who is the subject of this biography was early appren- 
ticed to his father’s trade, and though his Art talent was evident 
almost from the first, he was only enabled to practise it by stealth, 
in the evenings, and when his father was away from the 
house. In one of the photographs of this book there is an 
interesting panel which shows young Tinworth modelling a 
little figure in his father’s shop, while another youth is posted 
at the door to give warning of the wheelwright’s approach. 
The great step in Mr. Tinworth’s life seems to have been his 
joining the evening classes at the Lambeth School of Art, and 
there gaining the friendship and help of Mr. Sparkes, who was 
then master, and has since become the head of the South 
Kensington Schools. After working here for some time and 
exhibiting once or twice at the Royal Academy, he began to 
work for Messrs. Doulton, with whom he has continued ever 
since. 

Mr. Gosse expends a good deal of unnecessary admiration 
over the fact that the artist has, despite his success, remained in 
the state of life to which he was born, and is still practically an 
artisan as well as an artist. No doubt, it is pleasant, in this age 
of competitive commerce, to find a man who is contented with 
his estate, and who simply lives to do his work. But from the 
artistic point of view it may be doubted whether this peculiarity 
of Mr. Tinworth’s mind does not imply a great deficiency. It 
may be doubted whether any really great artist would be 
content to live in the narrow bounds of such an existence as 
that of a British workman, when he could, if he chose,— 

“ Break his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasp the skirts of happy chance.” 
And this leads us to the few words we have to say of his work, 
words which we would preface by saying that it possesses in 
an eminent degree three great qualities,—it is at once simple, 
fervid, and sincere. Its simplicity is, perhaps, its most evident 
characteristic, and in this it resembles nothing so much as the 
early German sculptures, such as those one may see to this day 
carved in the walls of St. Sebald’s, at Niirnberg. Looking at 
these processions to the Cross, watchings in the Garden, casting 
lots for the garments of Christ, and all the other Biblical sub- 
jects in which Mr. Tinworth delights, is like returning to the 
days when we read “Line upon Line” in childhood at our 
nurse’s knee. In the simplest literal interpretation of Scripture, 
no recluse of the middle-ages could have exceeded Mr. Tin- 
worth. He is not one of those who, as Tennyson says, 
“after toil and storm” have “ reached a clearer air,” but one of 
those rarely happy souls who have never known the “ toil and 
storm ” at all. 

He is, too, in his work fervid and sincere, almost in the same 
degree as he is simple, indeed, his sculptures have an insist- 
ance, an almost proselytising vehemence, which is very apt to 
mar their artistic value. And in curious contradistinction to 
most artists, where he becomes most in earnest, his work 
becomes least admirable. There are many admirable quali- 
ties in Mr. Tinworth’s sculpture, if sculpture is not almost 
too large a word to use of these terra-cotta figures, of which the 


iS 

majority are little more than six or eight inches high; they are 
full of ingenuity and invention, and the subjects, though, as we 
have said, treated with the utmost simplicity, are treated also 
from an original point of view. 1t is curious, too, to notice how 
Mr. Tinworth, though he will sacrifice scarcely anything to, 
artistic convention, and though many of his works show an 
extraordinary capability of making the most elementary artistic 
blunders, manages to give in almost all cases a strong dramatig 
unity to his work. The composition is, with rare exceptions, in 
long, parallel lines, and is rarely satisfactory as a whole, but; 
the unity of feeling is as rarely defective. All the actors in the 
scenes play their parts naturally and strongly, and we feel of 
each of them that he has a right to be there. This effect is the 
more curious, as every actor in Mr. Tinworth’s dramas has a, 
strongly marked individuality, and is almost invariably 
expressing it in some characteristic action. Our meaning 
as to the opposition in his friezes between unity of composition 
and unity of drama, may, perhaps, be exemplified by saying that. 
the work has the completeness of a panorama rather than that, 
of a picture. The action is consecutive and natural, rather than 
concentrated and conventional. : 
We do not propose to dwell to any extent upon the deficien. 
cies of the work. They are such as any child can perceive, 
and are in many cases inseparable from its merits. Something of 
the medizval, ascetic disdain for mere natural beauty hangs over- 
all the panels, and is strangely interwoven with the natural feeling- 
for beauty and grace which Mr. Tinworth evidently possesses, 
It is as if his religious emotions and needs were always trying to 
get the better of his artistic susceptibilities, and at the shrine of 
the first he is always struggling to lay down the prejudices. 
of the second. And itis more than strange to see how seldom he: 
is successful in his endeavour. Through the limits of his: 
creed, his free artistic spirit breaks out again and again,—- 
only to be again pursued and bound with formula and tradition. 
It must have been, and, indeed, must be, for he is still in the 


prime of his powers, a hard fight between the two great emo- 


tions of his life.—the art with which he was born, and the 
religion in which he was educated. And it may be—indeed,. 
in the opinion of the present writer, it must be—that a religion 
which was not only so sincere, but, if we may use such a word, 
so vociferous, as that in which Mr. Tinworth was educated, was 
bound to cramp and to pervert the Art genius which it sought. 
to bend to its own peculiar uses. 





GLADYS FANE* 
Mr. Rew has written a very good novel, though, strange to say, 
he has made a more living picture of his heroine than of his. 
hero. We greatly prefer the wild and headstrong girl whose 
waywardness is so absolute a riddle to the conventional and 
squirearchical family into which she is born, to the sternly 
romantic Radical, who suppresses the story of his unhappy 
marriage, to his own great injury and that of others into whose 
company he falls, and who, though possessed of such overflowing 
power of will, has not the strength of mind to avoid either 
paying attentions he cannot justify, or fighting a duel 
against his own principles, without any conceivable advan- 
tage to anybody except his adversary, whose vindictiveness 
he gratifies, and therefore feeds, by his own fall. Rex 
Mansfield seems to us a melodramatic figure, without much 
substance or vividness; but though we regard the hero as 
little better than a failure, we regard the novel as a 
decided success,—lively and truthful in many of its characters, 
full of interest in its narrative, dramatic in its situations, and 
graphic without long-windedness in its scenic effects. Mr. 
Fane, the father of the heroine, and one of the heavy Tory 
squires who are included by Mr. Disraeli in the Tory Adminis-. 
tration of 1874-1880, is a slight, indeed, but an admirable sketch ;: 
as is also the second wife, whom he so deeply offends his daughter 
by marrying, in order that he may give her a proper chaperone. 
The outline, for it is no more, of Lady Jane Craigallen,. 
afterwards Lady Jane Fane, is no common one. It is both con- 
ceived and executed with an originality that raises our hopes of 
the story,—in this respect partly disappointed, for Lady Jane 
soon disappears, and is seen no more. In one or two of 
the secondary figures, notably in Prince Bessarion,—and 
perhaps in Mrs. Wybrowe and Lord Lostwithiel,—the same: 
power of skilful etching is seen again; but in others of the 
minor characters, like Mrs. Carmichael and Mr. and Mrs. Lor- 





* George Tinworth and his Work. Published by the Fine Art Society. Witha 
Memoir by E. W. Gosse, 





Se . ladys Fane; a Story of Two Lives, By T, Wemyss Reid. London: T. Fisher 
awin, 
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rimer, where life-like sketches would have added greatly to the 
effect of the story, we have nothing given us but the ordinary 
shadows of the modern novel. The vigour of the tale, which is 
considerable, depends chiefly on Gladys Fane, and the realism 
with which her home, her provocations to leave it, and her rash 
escapades after she has left it, are painted; though the picture 
of the accomplished Roumanian Prince, with his curious 
mixture of polish and brutality, his fierce gambling instincts, 
his dignified air, his insolence when foiled, his craft and his 
gandour, his condescension to the swindler whom he used, and 
his murderous prematureness in firing at the rival whom he 
feared, greatly enhances the vivacity of a story which would 
otherwise depend almost wholly on Gladys Fane and her 


adventures. 
The ‘ story of two lives’ refers, of course, to the lives of Gladys 


and of Rex. Butso far as the interest of the reader is concerned, 
the two lives whose images are likely to remain in his memory 
are those of Gladys Fane and Prince Bessarion. Rex Mans- 
field is melodramatic even in his view of the Press, which, potent 
as it is, and conscious of its responsibility for its right discharge 
of its duties as it ought to be, is, we think, both less and more 
than Rex Manstield here describes it :— 


“He was a journalist himself, and proud, justly proud of his 

vocation. It was one, he knew, which gave those who followed it a 
more potent influence for good or evil than any other which lay within 
the reach of the great mass of educated men. The newspaper Press 
of to-day, he had often thought within himself, is not merely what 
Carlyle called it in the past generation, the new Church; it is the 
new Parliament wherein the great problems that trouble a nation’s 
life are threshed out more thoroughly than they can ever be upon the 
floor of the House of Commons; and it is the final Court of Appeal, 
in which the judgment of public upinion is pronounced upon every 
question, great or small, that engages the attention of the world. He 
himself was a mere subaltern in the great army of journalists. He 
had never wielded the editorial power. But he felt, as strongly as 
the most prominent of the great writers and editors of his day 
could do, the weight of that burden of responsibility that rests upon 
those to whom is committed, in even the humblest degree, the control 
of this mightiest of modern forces. Often as he sat, pen in hand, 
engaged in treating, with his large knowledge and masculine common- 
sense, some of those questions of the day in which he was more 
immediately interested, there would rise up before his eyes a vision 
that for a moment almost paralyzed his mind, until it stimulated it to 
fresh vigour ;—a vision of the thousand homes into which these words 
of his were to go, as the voice of the unseen but not unheard teacher 
and guide, of the innumerable varieties of men and women upon 
whom he was to make some impression, however slight, and over 
whom of necessity he must exercise some influence, be it little or 
great, for good or for evil.” 
Yet this deep sense of responsibility which Rex Mansfield 
feels for his lightest words, he hardly feels for those far more 
effective deeds which, in their power of inspiring or discouraging 
others, go far beyond the most heartfelt words. These are 
his thoughts as he goes to keep an engagement of a kind which 
his principles wholly condemn,—so far at least as the scepticism 
hinted at in the concluding sentence has left him any principles, 
—to pick a duelling quarrel with Prince Bessarion :— 


“Death! it struck him with a strange, weird sense of the triviality 
of most of the things of this world, that in very truth he was per- 
haps nearer to death now than any other of the men and women who 
surrounded him in that city of pleasure. To-morrow the moon would 
once more be shining high up in the heavens, shedding its glory as it 
was now doing upon sea and land, upon fronded palm and golden- 
fruited orange tree. And in all that world of mystery and sorrow 
upon which it would then pour its rays, it might be that there would 
no longer be one among the sons of men who answered to his name. 
Yet had not this grey earth lived for ten thousand years before he 
appeared upon it; and what difference would his going make to any 
human soul among all the hundreds of millions who breathed and 
toiled and suffered upon it to-day? He had left the Avenue de la 
Buffa behind him, and, taking a short cut, had reached the shore. It 
still wanted nearly an hour to the appointed time for his meeting with 
Bessarion. He spent that hour in slowly walking by the side of the 
sea, the solemn melody of whose waves harmonised well with his 
thoughts. Those thoughts had now travelled far, far away from all 
the faces and the scenes of these latter days. They had taken him 
back to the time when, as a little child, he nestled beside his 
mother’s knee, and drank in there with the unquestioning faith of 
childhood some of those truths for the full acceptance of which, 
alas! the simplicity and innocence of childhood are needed.” 


The story, however, of Gladys Fane has nothing in it of similar 
unreality. How itis that Mr. Wemyss Reid has managed to con- 
ceive his heroine so much better than he has conceived his hero, 
we hardly know. He must have, we think, some touch of the 
poet in him, to be able to do so, for it is a mark of poetic feel- 
ing in men to pourtray women truly, and make the feminine 
essence of their nature really visible. From her first escapade, 
when she compels the old coachman to follow her to the meet of 
the hounds, up to her last, when she makes Prince Bessarion’s 
stakes for him in the gambling-house at Monte Carlo, Gladys 


Fane is always herself, and always the first interest of the 
reader. The beautiful and terse descriptions of scenery which 
we find in this story themselves suggest a genuine poetic 
element in Mr. Wemyss Reid, whose study of Charlotte Bronté 
long ago rendered his name familiar to the literary world. We 
heartily welcome his success in this new field, even though we 
frankly recognise such deficiencies as we have indicated in his 
pleasant and fascinating story. We may well hope that this 
promising novel may be succeeded by others of still higher 
general power and still more vivid execution. 


THE GRAVER MAGAZINES. 

Tue grave Magazines are doing their first work, the exhaustive 

discussion of the topic of the day, very well this month. They 

publish seven, or, we may say, eight papers on the “ Rehousing 

the Poor,” and those who read them will find their materials 
for thought upon the subject distinctly increased. The most 
important is, of course, Mr. Chamberlain’s, in the Fortnightly, 
which wecommented on last week ; but Miss Octavia Hill’s,in the 

Nineteenth Century, is full of experience and sense, Mr. Glazier’s 

states the working-man’s views, and Mr. Brooke Lambert and Mr. 

Mearns in the Contemporary once more dilate on the magnitude 

of the evil. The feeling of the man who reads them all will be, 

we think, that the physical difficulty—the actual badness of the 
houses—could be conquered, if we could get over the recklessness 
of the very poor about the state of the cloacw, which again 
could, we believe, be mastered, if they were once shown how 
miasma affects strength, and this for less expenditure than is 
at present believed. Mr. Glazier, the working-man, presses 
the case against the tenants with especial force; and we have 
never been able to believe that his remedy, the removal 
of the poor to better working towns outside London, is im- 
practicable. All the papers are worth study, and the tone of 
allis even strangely healthy, after the screaming we have heard, 
the strongest philanthropists having evidently learned wisdom 
from their experience. We do not exclude from this praise Mr, 
A. Austin’s sermon on the duty of the rich to be more moderate 
in their expenditure on themselves. It is absolutely sound, 
though we fear that he will find his principles are only “laws 
without sanction.” Jn a world in which a large proportion dis- 
believe in a future state, and anotherlarge proportion hold the cure 
of social evils absolutely hopeless, the advice to practise economy 
and give away surplus wealth is likely to be regarded by the 
rich as a counsel of perfection. It seems to those who spend as 
if they could not help it, and to those who save as if hoarding 
were so wise. The rich are not wiser than the prosperous, or 
the prosperous than the well-to-do, and to how many among 
those two classes is the great gift of financial fortitude given ? 
Do we not all, Mr. A. Austin included, look forward with a 
certain dread, as if comfort were insecure? The publication of 
so many sensible and right-minded papers—none of them dull, 
either—upon such a subject, in journals necessarily anxious to 
be popular, is a good sign of the times. 

So is the paper in the Contemporary, by Mr. S. Smith, the 
Liberal Member for Liverpool, upon “The Nationalisation of 
the Land.” Mr. Smith has the reputation of a philanthropist 
who is in theory almost a Socialist. He is utterly opposed to 
great estates, to entail and settlement, and to the inequalities 
of assessment, which are very gross, and is favourable to the 
limitation of absolute property in land—forbidding, for ex- 
ample, clearances to make deer-forests—but he speaks of the 
destruction of private right in land with hearty detestation. In 
language which all can understand, he shows that civilisation 
begins when individual property in land is allowed, and that 
ownership by the State means universal pauperism :— 

“ We still have in active existence every form of human society, 
from the most barbarous to the most refined. We still see a large 
part of the earth tenanted by races as primitive in their habits as 
our forefathers were when they were clothed with skins of beasts 
and possessed the soil of this island incommon. Nearly all Africa, 
considerable portions of North and South America, a large portion of 
Central Asia, the interior of Australia, New Guinea, and. many other 
islands of Polynesia are all in that state of primitive simplicity. In 
these regions the land is not appropriated, it is either the common 
possession of the tribe or the battle-ground of contending tribes. 
Now, Mr. George gravely assumes that all our modern poverty and 
degradation are the result of private land-ownership, that all would 
disappear if we reverted to the happy Arcadian times when land- 
communism prevailed; and it is natural for us to ask whether we 


find an absence of poverty and degradation among those portions of 
mankind who have preserved the primitive tradition unimpaired.” 


He proves that in England all forms of wealth have increased 





much faster than rental, and that the condition of the people, 
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tried by an infallible test, their consumption of food, has im- 
proved in forty years nearly one hundred per cent. ; the average 
consumption of tea, sugar, wheat, and meat per head having 
been as follows :— 
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Without private property in land, America and Australia would 
not have been settled, for such property is the settler’s hope; 
and he shows conclusively that in practice the alternatives for 
this country, if it adopted “nationalisation,” would be theft on 
a colossal scale, or severe taxation. Even if the State bought 
ail private land by an issue of Consols, it must raise 2,000 
niillions at three per cent., to let the land again to the people at 
two and a half per cent., a rental which every voter would be 
striving to reduce. The whole paper is most able, and the more 
important, because Mr. Smith entirely acknowledges the misery 
around. M. Emile Laveleye’s sketch of the position of the 
French Republic is interesting, but not novel. He sees the diffi- 
culty of managing foreign politics under a régiie of change, and 
would have France adopt a policy of “frank neutrality ;” but will 
I’renchmen permit that? He does not believe that any system will 
be accepted in France except the Republican, because any other 
must be clerical ; but has he quite thought out the possibilities 
of Cesarism? Does anything in nature forbid an Agnostic 
Cwsar, or a Marcus Aurelius? Would not a Julian Bonaparte 
be very nearly in his place in Paris? We commend to all 
readers Mr. Goldwin Smith’s eloquent defence of Christianity 
as the most fruitful of creeds, to which we may hereafter recur, 
—a defence the more remarkable because it is not written 
from the believer’s point of view. Mr. Seebohm, in his 
paper on proportionate representation, certainly shows that a city 
divided into wards might be unfairly represented, the majority of 
Liberal working-men, for instance, being congregated in special 
wards, while a small majority of Tories abode in the remainder, 
but he does not show that this is not an inherent difficulty in 
any scheme of representation which would be accepted. He him- 
self is in favour of a large extension of three-cornered con- 
stituencies, but would, as regards them, adopt Mr. Fawcett’s 
proposal :—‘ He suggests that each voter should have as many 
votes as there are Members to be elected, and that he should be 
able to give all these votes to one candidate, or to divide thera 
equally between such candidates as he supports. He suggests 
that the division of the votes might be perfectly easily arranged 
in the counting-up of the totals.” The effect of this would be 
in practice that the majority, disciplined by Committees, 
would return all three Members. If it did not, the old difficulty 
of the bye-election would recur; and Mr. Seebohm’s suggestion 
for meeting it, that a vacancy should vacate all the seats, is 
hopeless, as, indeed, he himself perceives. 

The diary of. the Marquis Tseng, in the Nineteenth Century, 
and “ The Ideas of an Exile,” by a brother of the Khedive, in the 
Portivightly, ave neither of them of much interest. Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmy defends his father, Ismail, in a rather feeble way, as the 
author of Egyptian nationality and the founder of Egyptian 
Constitutionalism—he was probably the most utter and con- 
sistent despot who ever lived—and the Marquis Tseng indulges 
in vague reflections on the greatness of China. He is observant, 
however, and his remarks on the eutire failure of China to 
obtain Western allies, and the success of the Japanese in the 
same object, reveal a certain impartiality. The Marquis sees 
clearly that the isolation of China is in great part her own fault, 
and is not, as most Chinamen think, beneficial. The most 
characteristic passage is an account of an interview with the 
Brazilian Minister, who called on him in London, and wanted 
a treaty, with permission to import coolies. It may be doubted 
if Tseng quite knew where Brazil was, but the serene polite- 
ness with which he snubbed the unlucky Minister, and 
told him to wait till the Treaties with the Great Powers 
were revised, is most characteristic. Sir Charles Duffy 
sends to the Nineteenth Century another of those long-drawn 
complaints of the treatment of Ireland which are so often true, 
but which always rouse in English minds the sensation caused 
in a husband by his wife's nagging. Sir Charles, admitting 
that education in Ireland is now denominational, complains that 
the teachers are starved, and denounces the unfairness with 
which Ireland is treated in the matter of the franchise. He 
repeats the old and melancholy story of the tithe war, ex- 
poses the imperfections of the municipal system, and denounces 





i 
the Irish Poor Law,—mainly, it would seem, because it offers. 
relief in poor-houses, instead of through public works. Most of 
the complaints are true, but Sir Charles nowhere makes the 
slightest allusion to the present readiness of the Liberals to, 
reform them all, and that at once, if only the Irish Radicajs 
would allow Parliament to get to work. His ideg is 
evidently that the English never grant anything they 
can help, and when they do, spoil it by their meanness, 
A recent visit to the Boers, by Sir R. Loyd-Lindsay, MP, 
is a very rough sketch of Cape society; but it leaves a dis. 
tinct impression of the deep fissure between the Dutch, 
and English in the colony, and of the craving among 
the Dutch for labour laws closely approximating to slaye 
laws. Sir Robert evidently believes that severe treatment 
of the Transvaal might have induced both the Orange River 
Free State and the Dutchmen of Cape Colony to join them, ang 
expects that the next elections will result in a Dutch majority 
in Parliament. The Dutch are everywhere in South Africa the 
landholding class, the English, though more energetic than their: 
rivals, always retaining the hope of escaping from the colony, 
The general effect of the sketch, as of every other we have ever 
read, is one of regret that we ever took the country, or interfered 
with the struggle which must have arisen between the Dutch 
and the natives, who are becoming far too numerous to allow 
of true colonisation. A most amusing account of covert. 
shooting, by Mr. Bromley-Davenport, concludes the number, 
It is full of vivid sketches, and of stories like this :— 

“ Another host, who combined a highly religious temperament with 
an uncontrollable temper, on something going wrong with the beat, 
burst into paroxysms of fury with his keeper, to whom he used most 
unparliamentary language. A minute or two afterwards, having 
cooled down again, he called the man up to him, and asked in subdued 
and penitent accents, ‘ What did I call you just now, Smith ¢’—‘ Well, 
Sir,’ Smith replied, not without a tone of pardonable soreness, ‘ you 
called mead d infernal fool !’—‘ Did I, Smith, did I really? I’m 
very sorry. Oh! to think that one Christian man should use such 
language as that to another! Heaven forgive me! But,’ he shouted 
in stentorian tones, as his rage suddenly returned, ‘it’s God’s truth all 
the same!’ ” 

Mr. Auberon Herbert, in the Fortnightly, scolds away, in his 
character of “a politician in trouble about his soul,” even more 
vigorously than ever. He writes so well, that we heartily regret 
he is not editor of a Tory daily paper, to wake us up to a sense 
of our sins every morning; but he has at bottom only one com- 
plaint,—that politicians are not individual enough. He would 
like each star to run its course by itself, and thinks a horse dis- 
honest for pulling in team. Well, that side of the question needs 
stating, but if every representative is to represent himself only, 
where are the people to find representatives? A general acceptance 
of Mr. Herbert’s views would end in the appointment of a Parlia- 
ment avowedly composed of paid Delegates alone, which is not 
precisely what he wants. If a Parliament does not represent, 
what is the use of it? He says the Spectator would be happier 
for a little more courage in sinning; but he would be happier if 
politicians were a little more slavish, and admitted their inten- 
tion to be slaves. He exaggerates, we believe, the deference 
paid to the democracy, and certainly exaggerates the conscious- 
ness of those who pay it. They think, for the most part, that 
they are expressing their own opinions. Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“In the Wrong Paradise” is a cynical joke upon the tendency 
of all races to evolve Heaven not out of their thoughts, but out 
of their instincts; so that an English Protestant, finding 
himself in the Ojibbeway or Mahommedan Paradise, might 
think himself in hell. But the most readable article of 
the number is, perhaps, Mr. A. Forbes’s, on “ Fire Disci- 
pline.” This is a grave complaint that modern English 
discipline teaches the soldiers to shirk death, rather 
than to die. There is too much “dodging to cover,” and, 
as a consequence, when brave men have to be met face to 
face,as on Majuba Hill, the English run away. Mr. Forbes 
hardly allows enough for the English necessity for sparing men. 
Very few Speicherens would consume the British Army, and if 
we can win without losing a third of the soldiers, all is gained. 
There is, however, a truth in his view, though we should attri- 
bute the English occasional failures rather to a general de- 
ficiency of discipline than to a special drill. The modern English- 
man forgets the Roman maxim that a soldier should be more 
afraid of his officers than of the enemy. ‘The illustrations of 
his thesis from the Egyptian campaign, which was a credit- 
able and not a discreditable one, are well worked out; but 
was there ever a victory which was not within a hair’s- 
breadth of being a defeat? Suppose the French had won 
Gravelotte, as for one hour it seemed they would. Mr. Broad- 
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ley, Arabi’s counsel, exposes “Turkish intrigues in Egypt,” 


which have for their object, he says, to support any one who 
will acknowledge the Sultan as direct Sovereign of the Delta. 
Mahommed Zafr, the Sultan’s spiritual director, who at the 
time was all-powerful in Yildiz Kiosk, expressed this view to 
Arabi, in a letter published by Mr. Broadley, expressly saying 
that the Sultan trusted neither Ismail, nor Halim, nor Tewfik, 
pat would confide in any one who gave “free course to his 
frmans.” We do not know that any competent observer ever 
doubted this, but the evidence collected by Mr. Broadley is 
curious. 

We have already mentioned Mr. Austin’s paper in the National 
Review, but the most characteristic is Thomas Tantivy’s, on 
the question “ Will Party Government Continue to Work ?” 
He maintains that the Whigs are dead, their real principle 
having been oligarchical government; that the Tories are 
transmuting themselves; and that a new party is rising, 
which at heart is opposed to the Constitution. This, 
though crudely stated, may be accepted for the moment 
as true, at least if by the Constitution is meant the 
aristocratic Constitution; but having stated this truth, 
what does Mr. Tantivy advise? That the Tories should 
attract the Moderate Liberals—who are officers without an 
army—by proclaiming their principles strongly, giving up the 
spirit of caste, and studying the ideas of the Democracy. 
“Courage, wisdom, and honesty, the hope of the future lies in 
these.’ Precisely; but how does that help Tories to see how 
their courage is to be displayed, what is the course of wisdom, 
and where honesty resides? The aristocracy, says Thomas 
Tantivy, must “lead the democracy,” and the danger may be 
over; but whither P—“ Two words came into my mind, as sug- 
gesting the most powerful defence against the antagonism 
of classes and the disintegration of Empire. They were, 
Noblesse oblige.” But what are the nobles, if they accept the 
principle, to do? It is a little funny, by the way, to find the 
National Review saying of iiself that the “dormant talent” 
has woke up. If it has, it is rubbing its eyes still, as if a little 
dazed with its untimely waking from slumber. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 
GIFT BOOKS. 
Cities of the World: Their Origin, Progress, and Present Aspect. 
By Edwin Hodder. (Cassell and Co.)—We have here the account of 





‘seven cities of Europe, four of the New World (contributed by Mr. 


M. F. Sweetser), and two in Asia, there being also a chapter on 
“Calcutta and the Cities of the Ganges.’’ Some of these will be, of 
course, more familiar to the ordinary reader than others, but of all 
he will without doubt learn much that is new to him. None will, we 
take it, be found more interesting than the description of Pekin, 
which, with its cities within the city, reminds one of Egbatana, as 
Herodotus describes the Median capital. ‘There is a Chinese and a 
Tartar City, and within the latter, again, there is the Yellow City, 
and within the Yellow the Imperial City, intended as the ultimate 
stronghold of the ruling power. Kia-tsing, the founder, intended to 
make the walls of the Chinese City surround the whole, but this 
scheme was never carried out, for lack of means. We may note, also, 
as specially worthy of attention, the account of the two Canadian 
cities, Toronto and Quebec (these are included in one chapter), and 
of San Francisco and Chicago. 

Choice Poems from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.  Ilustrated 
from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W. Longfellow. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Here we have twenty poems, illustrated by more than twice as many 
engravings. The poems are, for the most part, familiar. Indeed, it 
was impossible to avoid the old favourites ; still, on the whole, the 
selection displays the genius of the poet with a certain novelty of 
aspect. The frontispiece is a likeness of the poet, and more pleas- 
ing than any that we remember to have seen before, though it pre- 
serves at the same time the poetic nobility of the head and counten- 
ance. Of the other illustrations we cannot say much more than 
that they are agreeable specimens both of the draughtsman’s and the 
engraver’s art. 

Michael Angelo; a Dramatic Poem. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. (Routledge and Son.)—“ Michael Angelo’? was written by 
Mr, Longfellow about ten years before his death, and published 
in the Century magazine. We have spoken of it before, and 
need only repeat on this occasion that, with all its merits— 
and it certainly contains fine passages—it is dramatic only in 
form. In the edition before us it appears with every ad- 
vantage. The paper and typography are of an ¢dition de luxe, 
though we must own to a preference for the dead-white, unglazed 








kind of the former over that which the publishers have given. The 
illustrations are thirty in number, and include the work of many 
artists and engravers of repute. Among the figure scenes we may 
mention “ Cardinal Hippolito and Fra Sebastiano del Piombo,”’ by T. 
de Thurlstruf; “Michael Angelo and Tomaso de Cavalieri in the 
Coliseum,” by F. D. Millet ; and “ Michael Angelo and the Monk,” 
by the same artist. Among the landscapes, a very effective little 
drawing of “Venice,” by Theodore Wendell, and another, of 
“ Vesuvius,”’ by Ross Turner, in a different style, but also good. We 
shonld mention also a number of portraits, among them “Titian,” 
“ Benvenuto Cellini,” “ Sebastiano del Piombo,” and “ Vasari.” 

There is some power of expression, and a good deal of metrical 
skill, in The Forging of the Anchor. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, LL.D. 
(Cassell and Co.) Here a specimen of his verse :— 


**O broad-armed Fisher of the Deep, whose sports can equal thine ? 
The ‘ Dolphin’ weighs a thousand tons that tugs thy cable line ; 
And night by night, ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 
Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to play. 
But, shamer of our little sports! forgive the name I gave,— 
A fisher’s joy is to destroy, thine office is tu save ! 
O lodger in the Sea-King’s halls, conidst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving waves, that round about thee bend, 
With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their ancient friend,— 
Oh! couldst thou know what heroes glide with longer steps round thee, 
Thine iron side would swell with pride, thou’dst leap within tho sea!” 


The illustrations are good, some of them, as that of the hammerers at 
work (p.x.), which is very effective. “ Like men before the foe ” seems 
a little ontof place. Itis not usual to illustrate a simile. The char- 
acteristic pictures of the work of forging, and of the sea-scenes 
which the anchor is to visit, are excellent. ; 

The Swiss Family Robinson, in words of one syllable, and Robinson 
Crusoe, on the same priuciple, by Mary Godolphin (Routledge and 
Sons), are two volumes which we have, we think, noticed before. We 
think that to keep, without exception, to monosyllables sometimes 
positively makes a difficulty ; and we should prefer to see exceptions 
allowed, and that not sparingly, to a rule which, on the whole, is 
salutary. Almost the first words which a child utters are words of 
two syllables. 

Cheep and Chatter; or, Lessons from Field and Tree. By Alice 
Banks. (Blackie and Son.)—Here we are reminded of Mrs. Trimmer’s 
efforts to enforce moral lessons by the history of ‘‘ Pecksy,’”’ “ Flapsy,” 
and their kindred. Miss Banks’ longest tale, for instance, begins 
by telling us how “ Miss Mag Pye had an ungovernable passion 
for all kinds of bright things,’ and “how she was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life’ for indulging this passion with- 
out restraint. There is amusing and, we may hope, instruc- 
tive reading in these stories (there are ten in all), and at the 
very least the pictures will be found entertaining. Once or twice 
the author seems to forget the little folks for whom she is writing. 

All Play. By Mary Thorn. Pictures by T. Pym. (Shaw and 
Co.)—Here is another book of the didactic kind. That “all play, no 
work, makes Jack an idle boy,” is the obvious moral which it is in- 
tended to enforce. “Master Guy” comes home from school for his 
holidays, and makes himself very disagreeable, as boys sometimes 
have been known to do. Doubtless, this evil may be mitigated by a 
judicious amount of holiday task. If Miss Thorn can persuade boys 
and parents (the indifference of the parents, who are annoyed, but 
too careless to enforce the remedy, is chiefly to blame), she will have 
done no small service to the human race. : 

London Town, by Thomas Crane and Ellen Houghton (Marcus 
Ward and Co.), contains a number of brightly coloured illustrations, 
showing forth the various sights of London, accompanied by verses 
which are scarcely good enough. Little folks want their verses good 
quite as much as big ones, and it is a great mistake to try to foist off 
upon them an indifferent article. 

Ingle-Nook Stories. By Mrs. Stanley Leathes. (Shaw and Co.)— 
There are fairy-stories and other stories here, the best, we think, 
being the tale how an Jrish boy, Master Roby by name, comes to the 
house of his maiden aunt to spend his Christmas holidays, and, as 
may be imagined, turns it upside down. ‘The illustrations are 
decidedly good. 

Blue-Red ; or, the Discontented Lobster, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
painted in colours by R. André (S.P.C.K.), is an amusing story in 
verse, with equally amusing illustrations. The lobster who was not 
satisfied with being blue, and would be red, and who became red, 
“ but then—which he did not expect—he was dead,” is an interesting 
person who met with a tragical fate, not wholly without honour, for 

** He looked exceedingly nice, 
With cream-coloured sauce, and pale-green lettuce and ice ;” 
while 
* His claws were raised to very high station, 
They keep the earwigs from our carnations.” 
There is really good nonsense, written and drawn, in this book. 

At the Mother’s Knee, by M. J. Tillsby (Dean and Sons), contains a 
number of gaily-coloured pictures for the little ones, describing life 
out of doors and at home. 

Dainty Drawings for Little Painters. 
Pym, with descriptive Stories, by. C. Shaw. 


Outline Pictures, by T. 
(Shaw and Co.)—These 
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outlines are to be coloured, a process for guidance in which the 
artist gives some simple directions. It is a little volume which will, 
doubtless, give a great deal of pleasure, and the outlines are such 
that a child will not be unprofitably occupied in studying them. 

Launcey Vernon, by the Author of “To the City” (S.P.C.K.), is 
another story of child-life. It is the tale of a friendship, strengthened 
by more than one adventure and by mutual services, between 
“Edie” and “Launcey,” and should make pleasant reading for 
young folks. 

Messrs. Shaw are publishing cheap editions of some of their 
successful stories for children. We have before us Mistress Margery, 
a Tale of the Lollards, by Emily Sarah Holt ; and Scamp and I, by L. 
T. Meade; and Froggie’s Little Brother, by Brenda. We have spoken 
of these on previous occasions, and may now briefly recommend 
them to our readers. 

Of other books for children we may mention A Year at Coventry, 
by Annie S. Swan; and Fritz’s Experiment, by Letitia McClintock 
{Blackie and Son); The Christmas Roses, 1883 (James Clarke and 
Co.), with its particularly spirited illustrations; The Fairies, written 
by Thomas Allingham, illustrated by C. Gertrude Thompson (Thomas 
de La Rue and Co.); and, from the same publishers, Clever 
Hands, by the Brothers Grimm; The Baby’s Début, by S. Smith, 
illustrated by G.C. Romton, G. Casella, and N. Casella; and The 
Fairy Horn, by 8. Theyre Smith; Holly Berries, by Ida Waugh 
(Griffith and Farran). 

We gladly make our annual acknowledgment of Sunday magazines 
which now appear collected in volumes. From the Religious Tract 
Society we get The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home, of 
which we can do little more than repeat the now familiar phrase 
that they contain abundance of good reading. The Sunday at 
Home well performs its very difficult task of furnishing young 
people with what is appropriate, without being wearisome. It 
may be confidently recommended on this score. Its fellow- 
magazine takes a wider range of subjects, but though its pur- 
pose is secular, it is not the less instructive and excellent in 
‘tone. Cassell’s Fainily Magazine (Cassell and Co.), with its par- 
ticularly attractive paper and print, its stories, long and short, 
sketches of foreign places, practical papers (as those on “ Remunera- 
tive Employment for Women’’), poetry, music, and all the miscel- 
laneous variety which it is quite impossible to classify, is as enter- 
taining as ever. We have also received Our Darlings, edited by 
Dr. Barnardo (Shaw and Co.), and telling us much about the good 
work to which the editor has devoted himself, and about kindred 
subjects, besides giving a great variety of useful and entertaining 
reading ; and Little Wide-Awake, by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge 
and Sons), ‘“‘a Coloured Annual for Children,” and suiting them, we 
should say, admirably, both by letterpress and pictures. 








Merry England opens appropriately with a powerful plea for 
national holidays, from the pen of Mr. George Saintsbury. The 
frontispiece is an excellent, etched portrait of Sir John Lubbock. 
“* Master and Man,” by Miss Alice Corkran, gives an account of an 
experiment, and apparently a very successful experiment, made by a 
French house in enlisting the true sympathies of its employés by 
giving them a share in the profits of the concern. It has been tried 
here also, notably by the Speaker, but the success has not been 
marked. “The Abbot’s Gold” is a skilful imitation of the English 
of the early part of the sixteenth century ; and “A Haunted Honse”’ 
is a ghostly, not to say ghastly story. But these things, to be in- 
teresting, must be records of real, or at least subjectively real, 
experiences. We see no editorial voucher for the genuineness of this 
story. 

May Fair opens with the first instalment of a tale from the pen of 
M. Emile Zola. This, so far as it goes, is quite inoffensive ; but it 
reveals the capability of becoming quite volcanic. This quiet Thérése 
may develope into anything. Mr. Justin H. McCarthy contributes a 
very readable account of “The Life of Francois Villon.” The short 
stories do not particularly impress us. There is undoubted trath in 
some of the arguments urged in “A University Career.” But the 
control of a student’s expenditure is not an easy matter. As for 
limiting the amount recoverable in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, it 
would be an entirely nugatory precaution. It is not on that means 
of recovery that the blood-sucking tradesmen depend. But the writer 
is evidently not quite up to University matters, or he would not 
make “Lord Dashaway” and “James Trumpington” date from 
“Ch. Ch. Coll.” 

The Journal of Education is always welcome, so intelligently con- 
ducted is it, and so sound are its judgments on educational matters. 
The short notes with which its first pages are occupied are always 
an admirable résumé of the educational subjects of the month. If 
there were nothing else in the number, it would be worth having for 
the two excellent pieces of translation which it contains. For 
ourselves, we differ from the judge, and feel inclined to place 
“E.D. A. N.” before “J. R.,” but both are very good. The piece 
translated is “ Pompey’s Dream,” from the “ Pharsalia.” 


= 
Good Cheer and The Paths of Peace.—Good Cheer, the Christmas 
namber of Good Words, and Paths of Peace, the Christmas number of 
the Sunday Magazine, are both capital this year. The stories in Good 
Cheer, by Charles C. Gibbon and Blatherwick, are just what Christmas 
stories ought to be, bright, fresh, and charming; and Joe (a dog), in 
the “ Ducie Diamonds,”’ is a touch of genius. ‘ Her Gentle Deeds,” 
the story in the Paths of Peace, by Sarah Tytler, though not as 
lively as those in Good Cheer, is much more of a story. The mix 
fortunes of the heroine are almost unparalleled, as is also, in compengy. 
tion, the piece of good-fortune which restores her inheritance at the 
close ; and four years is rather a short allowance of time for such g 
complete business success as hers. In spite of all this, however, the 
story is exceedingly interesting, and Kirsten is a beautiful example of 
self-renunciation. The fire at sea is very well described, but the deep 
calm that fell upon Kirsten when she had resisted the temptation to 
save herself, and leave the children who had been thrust upon her 
care, ought to have been made more of, for the situation was very 
striking. ‘ Her gentle deeds’ do not rob her of her home and her 
lover in the end, we are glad to say. Mr. Barnard, the old banker, 
is a capital sketch of a scrupulously honest, upright, rich man, and 
we feel great sympathy with him. 


The Five Wounds of the Holy Church. By Antonio Rosmini, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by H. P. Liddon, D.D. (Rivington,)— 
Antonio Rosmini (1797-1855) was a compound, more remarkable in 
his days than now—and it is scarcely common now—of Ultra 
montane theologian and Italian patriot. His motto might have been 
the same as Cavour’s, “A Free Church in a Free State,” only, to 
his mind, the freedom of the Church meant liberty to yield an 
implicit obedience to the Pope, and the freedom of the State would 
have to be limited by the practical application of its fellow-principle, 
The work which Canon Liddon has here edited is devoted to a 
statement of the evils which, in the author’s view, beset the Church, 
and to a statement of their remedies. The first wound is, in the 
author’s view, the lack of sympathy in public worship between the 
clergy and the flocks which they serve. The second is the 
want of education in the clergy. The third is the spirit of 
division which separates the Bishops from each other, and from 
the clergy and the people. The fourth and fifth have to do 
with the appointment of the Bishops by the secular power, and 
may be taken to include what is commonly known as Erastianism. 
The system of concordats would, it will be seen, find little favour in 
the eyes of Rosmini. Gallicanism and the religious independ- 
ence of nations generally offend his principles. ‘To Gallicanism, 
indeed, he attributes the powerlessness of the French clergy to 
repress the frenzies of the Revolution, a suggestion to which the 
editor very rightly demurs., Louis XIV. had left very little Gallicanism 
behind him in France. Much that Rosmini has to say will com. 
mend itself to English Churchmen, though his extreme Papalism 
will offend all, or nearly all, and some certainly will see a safeguard 
of freedom in the State control to which he objects so strongly. 
Vigorous champion as he was of Papal supremacy and of the Tem- 
poral Dominion (other Bishops must be unworldly, but the Pope, if 
he is to perform his functions properly, must ever be a great Prince), 
he fell under the suspicion of the ecclesiastical authorities of his 
Church. Two of his works, “ The Constitution according to Social 
Justice” and “The Five Wounds of the Church,’’ were condemned 
by the Congregation of the Index. This ban was afterwards taken off. 
Canon Liddon has furnished the volume with an excellent preface. 


Straight to the Mark. By the Rev. T.S. Millington. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is in the main a story of school life, and a very 
excellent story, too, so far as this element of it is concerned. Of 
course, it is idealised—boy life must be idealised, to make endurable 
reading —but it is not idealised out of all knowledge. Tom Howard 
is a genuine boy, brave and honest, and not the less pleasing because 
he is not above a boy’s weaknesses. The tale of his adventures 
—when he goes down over the face of the cliff to help a schoolfellow, 
being himself gifted with the kind of head that does not swim at 
precipices, and used from certain sea experiences to climbing—is 
admirably told. We have not read a more exciting story for some 
time; and it looks like a genuine picture. The contractor and his 
son, who act as a foil to Tom’s honesty, are fairly enough drawn; 
but why this worship of wealth, that seems to make it necessary that 
a lad who is perfectly able to make his way in the world must 
turn out to be somebody’s heir, and, instead of a profitable knocking- 
about the world, settle down into ease ? 


Jonathan Swift: a Novel. (Hurst and Blackett.) — This 
ambitious attempt to read the riddle of Swift’s unhappy life is 
made with so much presumption and so little judgment, so much 
boldness and so little skill, that it entirely fails. The book is 
full of anachronisms, extending to criticisms of literature of the 
present day by Jonathan Swift, and outbursts of wrath against the 
Irish Land Act and the Liberal Government; it also displays the 
author’s ignorance of the practices of the Roman Catholic Church, 





although that Church is the prime object of his abhorrence. Here is an 
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jstance. Swift and Stella visit the cottage of a poor woman whose 
qild has just died of a lingering illness. They find the bereaved 
nother in agonising grief, crying to God to take her soul as a ran- 
jom for her son’s. This is Swift’s interpretation of her feelings :— 
‘Jt flashed across him that Mrs. Grey was a Papist, and that her boy 
jad never been baptised. Did she fear she had lost him for ever ?” 
4 writer who is so ignorant of what Papists believe and do 
sg not to know that the child would most certainly have been bap- 
tised, because, under the circumstances which he describes, the 
nother herself would have been perfectly competent to baptise 
jim, would do better to leave these matters alone. The constant 
ptrusion of himself between his subject and his readers would destroy 
ihe effect of the book, even if it had been a much better one; but it 

gesses no merit. The author’s Jonathan Swift is a clumsy caricature, 
«nd all the other personages introduced—Bolingbroke, Steele, Prior, 
tc., are puppets jerked by an uuskilfal hand. The writer, we do not 
know on what authority, spells “ Vanhomrigh” “ Vanhomrich.” 


Seeing and Thinking : Elementary Lessons and Evercises, Introduc- 
pry to Grammar, Composition, and Logical Analysis. By C. Schaible, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, revised, partly rewritten, and edited by 
7, F, Althaus, B.A. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This use- 
ful and original teacher’s guide well deserves the care and ability 
which Mr. Althaus has brought to its revision. A second edition can- 
not fail of a warm welcome, at a time when the development of the 
School-Board system has created so large a demand for skilled 
elementary teaching. Some of the leading ideas of the systems of 
Rochow and Pestalozzi, which have hitherto exercised but little 
influence upon English methods of teaching, are here put forward ina 
clear and telling manner, and Professor Schaible, by his array of care- 
fully prepared exercises and examples, has not only brought his method 
clearly home to the teacher, but has also supplied him with materials 
for many useful lessons. It is difficult to say how far it is either possible 
or expedient for the child’s mind to grapple with the logical aspect 
of grammar. Possibly, Continental educationalists lay more stress 
than is necessary upon the early inculcation of exactness in thought 
and expression. ‘To any one, however, who remembers the mystery 
which surrounded such simple grammatical terms as “ conjugation,” 
“voice,” and the like, long after he could conjugate “amo,” it can- 
not but appear that some such simple and progressive series of object 
lessons as this which Professor Schaible has put together would have 
lightened very appreciably the dreary horrors of “ parsing” and 
“analysis.” Both teachers and taught will owe a debt of gratitude 
to Professor Schaible and his editor if, by a practical application of 
their method, the grammar lesson can be robbed of some of its 
tedium. 

Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us specimens of their beautiful 
Pocket-books, Card-cases, Purses, Diaries, Calendars, &c., for 1884. 
One of these contains the unwonted largesse of a pair of excellent 
scissors, and accommodation for a sort of small pocket dressing-case. 
The diaries and calendars are of all sizes, and are certainly the most 
convenient known to us. 

Messrs. Hildesheimer and Co. (London, Manchester, and New 
York) send us a large box of Christmas and New Year’s Cards, of 
great variety, floral and otherwise. There are groups of children, 
seaside pieces, comic pieces, and many others. But those we like the 
best are the little books of etchings taken on the Isis, on the Thames, 
and on the Wye, by Mr. Wilfrid Ball and other artists. These are very 
interesting, and are never spoiled with the too “‘ gushing ” Christmas 
greetings which sometimes spoil, for the fastidious, the Christmas and 
New Year’s cards. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Bickersteth (E. H.), From Yeor to Year, 18mo ......... ...(S. Low & Co.) 3,6 
Bright (J.), Life of, by W. Robertson, er 8vo ......... . (Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Bullock (C.), How They Lived in the Olden Time, 8vo .. wees... (Bullock) 2/0 
Burns (I.), The First Three Christian Centuries, cr 8vo ...............048 (Nelson) 3/6 
Butlin (H. D.), Malignant Diseases of the Larynx, 8vo............... (Churchill) 50 
Carroll (L.), Rhyme and Reason, Cr 80 0.60... ccceecceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 7/6 
Clayton (L.), Loving Mess ies, cr 8V0............... sessseseceees «+. (Book Society) 2/6 
Clouston (T. 8.), Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases, cr 8vo...... (Churchill) 126 
MOC i MOMWAARR CON gos cass occas ee secepacescaretenioientansacetssses (Macmillan) 46 
Dennis (J.), Studies in English Literature, er 8V0..........66......cceeee (Stanford) 4/6 
Denton (J. B.), Agricultural Drainage, royal 8V0 ..........cecccceeeeeceeeeeeee (Spon) 30 
Fiske (B. A.), Electricity in Theory and Practice, 8V0 ..............0.00cceee (Spon) 10,6 
Fuller (M.), The Lord’s Day, 8V0 ..........cc:cccccseeeeeceecsteeeees (C. K. Panl & Co.) = 


Goldsmith (0.), The Vicar of Wakefield, 12mo, parchment (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6 
Grant (A.), Story of the University of Edinburgh, 2 vols. 8vo ...... (Longman) 36/0 
Green (J. R.), Conqnest of England, 8V0 .......66..-.0000 ...(Macmillan) 18,0 










Green (W. S.), The High Alps of New Zealand, er 8vo ... Macmillan) 7/6 
Hutchins, Landiord & Farmer’s Guideto Agricultura! H gs Act (Knight) 46 
Hyndman (H. M.), Historical Bisis of Socialism, &c., 8vo (CO. K. Paul & Co.) 8/6 
Kay (D.), Education and Ejucators, er 80 .............:eeeeee (C. K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Lee (H.), Loving and Serving, 3 vols. cr 8V0....0.......c00cecceeee (Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Lyndhurst (Lord), Life of, by T. Martin, 8v0 ..........c::cccccceseeeee (J. Murray) 160 
Mackay (C.), Interludes and Undertone,, cr 8vo......... .. {Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Marr (J. E.), Classification of Cambrian Rocke, 8V0................ccseeeeseeees (Bell) 60 
Millionaire (The), 3 vols. Cr 8V0 ...........ccc0cceceeeeseeereeees (W. Blackwood & Co.) 25/6 
Morris (F. C.), Wit, W sdom, &c., of Ouida, 12mo........... (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Morris (G ), Duality of all Divine Truth, &c., er 8vo ...... .. (C.K. Paul &Co.) 7/6 
Musical Birthday Book, 16m0 ¢............ce.c0ccsceeceecessceceesneeeeeee (Nutt & Mudge) 36 





Oliphant (Mrs.), Hester, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Macmilla:) 31/6 
Perrot &Chipiez, A History of Artin Chaldw1 & Assyria (Chapman & Hall) 42/0 
Pixley (F. W.), The Shareholders’ Handbook, er 8vo .. ....(E. Wilson) 2/6 
Plato, Phaedo, edited by R. D. A. Hind, 8vo Macmillan) 8/6 
Purkis (C.), Di Fawcett, 3 vols. cr 8vo ........ Blackett) 31/6 








Ramsay (G. G.), Latin Prose Exercises, Cr 8¥0....06.....cse-ceceeeeeees i 
Ritchie (J. E ), Famous City Men, 80 ...............csscccsssecececess. (Merraalen) ine 
Romanes (G. J.), Mental Evolution in Animals, 8vo.................. (C. K. Paul) 12/0 





Skene (W.), Gospel History for Young People, Vol. 1, or 8vo (Sim: kin & Co. 5/0 
Sophocles, Plays and Fragments of, edited by R. C. Jebb (Camb. Univ. seen 130 
Spencer (A. J.), The Agricultural Holdings Act, 8vo ... 
Tacitus, Annals, edited by H. Furneaux, Vol. 1, 8vo... . 
Thorold (A. W.), The Yoke of Christ, 12mo...... siangeaeeden 










Thucydides, Book VI., edited by T. W. Dougan, 12mo .... ) 6 
Walker (R.), 33,333 Miles of Land and Sea, 8V0.............66.....-s00... (Hamilton) 6; 
Warner (C. D.), A Roundabout Journey, cr 8vo............... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











UPHOLSTERY STUFF 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART 

LIBERTYS’ COLO : 
F A B R { C S »| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN SABA, 

& Chesham House, 

JAPANESE 

L E A % H E R | WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
| 


“ : 
9)| LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, / 

LIBERTY” SRN ges AND 
‘LADIES’ WINTER OOSTUME 

AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 

All PATTERNS POST FREE. | { Ghothas Hous: } REGENT STREET, W. 
'£OR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 15s per piece. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 





\C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 

| waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna, 


APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” | 











ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 
The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
ROWLANDS’ no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR 
MACASSAR for fair and golden-haired people peer children, 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 72, 103 6d, and 2ls. Can be sent by post 
OIL for 3d extra to 
; | A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London 
SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Munthly Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, B.C. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.8., 
Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years, Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, ., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURUH STREET. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6 

RF RED 1 D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


IX YEARS in a HOUSE BOAT. By 
Keeley Halswelle.—The EXHIBITION of Mr. 
KEELEY HALSWELLE’S SERIES of PICTURES, 
oe of Thames scenery, is NOW OPEN, at 
e OLD BOND Seager GALLERIES, 39 ‘Old 
Bond Street, W., from 10 to 5 Admission, 1s.— 
THOS. AGNEW and SONS. 





— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





jee SRESRSVED PROVISIONS 
an 





_— MEATS. Also, 





FUSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TAA, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS will 
be VACANT at the End of the Session. Applications 
will be received on or before January 21 st the College, 
where information may be obtained. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


New Buildings for 250 Boys, including large and 
handsome Big School-room, Class-rooms, Chemical 
Laboratory, Lavatories, covered Playground, large 
Playroom, and Fives Courts. Playfields, nine acres, 








PPLORTLESOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITINS for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





Board:ng-house for 30 Boys, now ready 
Dormitories, Sanatorium, and Dining Hall. “Drain- 
age and Ventilation most carefnl and complete, 
Inspection is invited. 

Fu'l Classical, Mathematical, and Modern Education. 

Tuition, £15 and £10. Board, 40 and 50 guineas. 

Head Master—Rev. AMBROSE J. WILSON, B.D., 
= er of Queen’s, and Tutor of St. John’s Coll. 

xford. 

— TERM commences TUESDAY, JANUARY 
2nd. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London (for 
LADIES). 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, 
W. A few Students attending Bedford College reside 
in premises attached to the College. The charge is 
Twenty Guineas a term, which includes the expenses of 
the gymnasium and swimming bath, There are Three 
Terms in the session, of ten weeks each. A limited 
number:+f Students preparing for the University of 
London Examinations will be admitted for Fifteen 
Guineas a term, afcer Christmas, for the remainder of 
the session. Further information can be obtained on 
inquiry.—MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, £50, £30, and 
20, will be filled up in June, 1884, Open to Boys 
under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For particulars, apply 
tothe WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


Bt Ee ee COLLEGE. 














PRINCIPAL. 
Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, 
xford. 
Vick-PRINCIPAL 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. t. John’ s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House fur Boys under 13, 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
_ be chtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Colle 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guineas, FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th.—Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


N OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
‘the house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
_ Prospectuses on application. 


G IRLS’ GRAMMAR SC iia 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCK 
Funds to the amount of £410 per sonst available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins ; SEPTEMBER 18th. 


CHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 

















PriIncipAL—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, 1884, 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


M ISS HILL and Miss OCTAVIA 

HILL RECELVE a FEW PUPILS to EDU- 
CATE, at their own House, 14 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. The course of study includes the usual 
‘branches of English, the elements of physical science, 
modern languages, Latin, music and drawing. In- 
elusive terms, 80 guineas, 


OFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Damfriesshire. 
‘A DELIGHTFUL WINTER RESIDENCE 
(Comfortably heated). 
One hour North from Carlisle, on 
Main Line ‘of Railway from London. 
For special Winter Terms, a, = cre 
Apply to Mr. FARQUHA 
Resident Manager a Secretary. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best. 
ETTS’S DIARIES are used by her 
Majesty the Queen, and all the ot. bone 
Offices. 1584 now ready. In endless varieties, from 
6d to 14s. Lerrs, Son, and Co., Limited, only address, 
33 King William Street, London Bridge; and of all 
Booksellers.  Letta’s Office Diaries contain more 
information than any other. 




















PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
876. JURORS’ AWARD 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 
THREE PRIZE ME - AT CORK EXHIBITION, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 











BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Heat! of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud Lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








(yee PRESENTS, 


W FILLIAM §. ’ 
ELECTRO-SILVER A, TONS 








Biscuit Boxes ......... tooeeseeretFom 83 6d 
Butter Coolers ... «+ 99 63 Od 2 S f 
Cake Baskets ...... » 208 0d to £5 Os, 
Claret Jug3...... » 183 0d to £5 0s, 
Cruet Frames...........0-00.00..+ » 103 6d to £10 10s, 
“oo ee and Forks, . 
COPY DANG OR... c.csrcesesesosse 543 i 
: Ditto alee » Sa 
earl handles............ eeeeee 78s Od for pairs, | 
Fish Carvers, in cases ........ xs 153 0d od 
Meat Carvers, Steel, &c., in 
WE =... csisekccisnaiiotesde »» 208 Od per 
Fish-eating Knives & Forks ,, 72s 0d for in as 
NE ccc sacienvcesdagssattsereisse » 15s 0d to 
Toast Racks ...... seoee gy 83 Od to aad 
Liquor Frames .. » 303 0d to £6 6s, 
¥gg Cookers ...... » 198 6d to £2 Qs 
PP EMMION: |. soceicescanprenies » 183 0d to £5 Od. 
Dessert anni for Sugar and 


RENE  casuscacsincenssendigonniatesoe £1 128 to £3 gy, 
Doulton Ware Hot-water J on Biscuit Boxes, Salad 


Bowls. 
Spoons and Forks—Highest quality. Will wear for 29 
years as sons 


Bead 
Table Spoons or Forks, per ne 308 tes 8 “a 
Dessert ditto 2aF . SE 
Tea Spoons ........ peivensroae 143... 208. 


a! (WARRANTED), 

















Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table | Dessert! Carvers 
Blades of the finest Steel. Knives | Knives |per pair 

s. d.| s dj} s. @ 

3}-in. Ivory Handles...per doz} 15 0/11 0| 7 06 
3h in. do. do.........-.s008 do. 20 0;16 0) 70 
§.in. do. do., to balance do. 22 0117 0| 70 
rae ee do. 28 0|20 0} 8 0 
4-in. do. do. dow .....6.48 do. 32 0] 22 0} 8 0 
4.in. do. fine do, do. .... do. 36 0} 26 0) 10 6 
4-in.do. do do........... do. 40 0/30 0/11 6 
4-in. do. do., African... do. 44 0)35 0)15 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 


Oolza Oil, best, 3s per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, 1s, 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., &e. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus 
trations, post free. 





—* AND M?4*5 MATCHES. 


_ AND M4"s Atos 


— AND MM?" yA 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 
WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’ 


*,” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand... 


1sst 


Mes 






Ivers 


Pair 
— 
4a 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
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ISSUE of £225,000 SEVEN PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES at PAR, 


in Sums of Twenty, One Hundred, Five Hundred, and One Thousand Pounds each. Secured. as a first charge on the whole of 
the Property and Undertaking of the Company, at present comprising 2,300,000 Acres of Freehold Land, or thereabouts, which, at 
only Two Shillings per Acre, exceeds the total amount of Debentures. As the Company’s First Mortgage powers are restricted 
to the amount of the present Issue, the security of these Debentures is undeniable. The Debentures will be Registered, at any 
time, in the name of the holder, for the convenience of Trustees and others; or the Debentures will be issued “To Bearer,’” 


at option. 








THE FLORIDA LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED). 





Share Capital, £745,000. 





TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND MURDOCH, Esq. (Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.) 
The Hon. L. M. LAWSON, Banker, New York (Donnell, Lawson, and Simpson). 
J. A. LANGERHUIZEN, Esq:, Banker, Amsterdam. 


DrIREctTors. 


CuHarrnman :—Tke Right Hon. 


the Earl of HUNTINGDON. 


Vice-CHAIRMAN :—HELENUS R. ROBERTSON, Esq., late President of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Liverpool. 


J. 8. HARMOOD BANNER, Esq. (of Harmood Banner and Son), Liverpool, 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS, Esq., Ex-Mayor of Southampton. 

JAMES W. GAMBIER, Captain R.N., 2 Albion Street, Hyde Park. 

A. MAONAMARA, Esq., Billington Manor House, Leighton Buzzard. 

wW. C. PALMER, Esq, Director British Lard and Mortgage Company of 
America, 


IVAN, Count DUMONCEAU van BERGENDAL, Director Flax Spinning Manfy., 
Groningen, Holland. 

ROBERT W. DONNELL., Esq., Banker, New York. 

BENJAMIN S. HENNING, Esq., President Florida Central and Western Rail- 
way, and President Florida Transit and Peninsular Railway. 

Dr. D. J. C. van LENNEP, K.N.L., Director of the Central Railway, Utrecht. 


Avprrors—Meesrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, and CO., 31 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, and CO., 54 Lombard Street, London. 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, London, 8S. W. 


Messrs. DONNELL, LAWSON, and SIMPSON, New York. 
Messrs, LANGERHUIZEN and CO., Amsterdam. 


SoLic1rors—Messrs. HORES and PATTISSON, 52 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
: SECRETARY :—FREDERICK BIGG, Esq. 


Offices:—7 WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S8.W. 





ABRIDGED DEBENTURE PROSPECTUS. 


Tue Florida Land and Mortgage Company (Limited), which owns 
one of the largest and most valuable freehold properties in the United 
States, situated in 29 counties in the State of Florida, and compris- 
ing 2,300,000 acres (more or less) of carefully selected Lands, of 
which more than five-sixths have been already conveyed to the Com- 
pany, invite subscription for £225,000 First Mortgage Debentures, 
bearing interest at 7 per cent. per annum, redeemable at a premium 
of 10 per cent., by yearly drawings, extending over a period of 20 
ears. 

. The Company will accept Debentures at 110 in lieu of cash as 
purchase money for any of the Company’s lands at schedule prices, 
such prices to be regulated from time to time by the Board. 

The demand for Land in Florida is rapidly increasing, and the 
attention of the United States is being forcibly drawn to the ex- 
traordinary fertility and resource of this, the only State in the 
Union where truly tropical vegetation can be produced. The 
United States Census of 1880 shows that the per-centage of in- 
crease of population in Florida during the last decade is greater 
than that of any other Southern State east of the Mississippi 
River, and a comparison of the assessments between 1879 and 1883 
shows an increase of nearly 100 per cent. in the value of the taxable 
property in Florida. (Vide Times Money Article, 24th October last.) 
The Migration from the Northern States and the immigration from 
abroad have already greatly enhanced the value of all Lands in 
Florida. 

“ Florida has developed quite a dozen new industries, and hopes to 
become the garden and orchard of the United States.’’—Times, 
Nov. 27, 1883. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the security of the Debentures will 
continually improve. : 

The Capital raised by these Debentures will be employed as 
follows, viz. :—As to £175,000, in completion of the purchase of the 
Company’s Estate of 2,300,000 acres; and as to the balance, in de- 


Provisional Contracts have been entered into with parties in 
Amsterdam for the sale of 2,000 acres at 10 dollars per acre for Long 
Staple Cotton growing, and 10,000 acres at the price of 20 to 25 dol- 
lars per acre for Sugar and Tobacco Plantations. Applications have 
also been received at the local office in Florida, as well as in England, 
for the purchase of Lands by actual settlers for about 25,000 acres. 

The Debentures will have coupons attached for half-yearly in- 
terest, payable at the Company’s Bankers, on June Ist, and 
December Ist, in London, New York, and Amsterdam. 

The First Coupon will become payable on June Ist, 1884. Pay- 
—— for the Mortgage Debentures, now to be issued, will be as 
ollows :— 

Five per cent. on Application ; 15 per cent. on Allotment; and the 
balance in four monthly instalments of 20 per centum per Debenture 
upon the amount applied for. 

These instalménts may be anticipated, and interest will be allowed 
thereon at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, or the subscription to 
the Debentures may be paid up in full, when interest will accrue at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum from the date of such payment. 

The Debentures will be made out in the names of the Subscribers 
or to bearer, with coupons attached, payable at the Bankers of the 
Company, free of stamp duties. 4 

Application will be made in due course to the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for an official quotation of the Debentures now to be 
issued. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Debentures can be 
obtained from the Offices of the Company, or from the Bankers or 
Solicitors; and copies of the Articles of Association, copies of Deeds 
of Conveyance of the property, Deed of Trust, and Agreements for 
sales of property can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

Applications for Debentures should be accompanied by a deposit. 
of 5 per cent. per Debenture upon the amount applied for. 








veloping the enterprise and carrying out au organised system of 
Emigration. Negotiations are pending for the establishment of saw 
mills, and for the cultivation of cotton plantations, orange groves, 
vegetable gardens, &c., on some of the Company’s lands. The Com- 
pany will also encourage similar enterprises by giving easy terms of 
payment to purchasers, and in suitable cases by laying down tram- 
ways to facilitate transport of produce to the Railways which traverse 
the Estates. 

In addition to 7 per cent. for interest, a Redemption Fund of 3 per 
cent. per annum will be provided out of profits for redeeming the 
Debentures, with a premium of 10 per cent. by yearly drawings, 
commencing from 1888. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right of redeeming the 
Bonds at any time, upon giving six months’ notice before the expira- 
tion cf the period of 20 years, at a premium of 10 per cent., and also 
the right to employ the annual amount of the Sinking Fund in pur- 


chasing the Debentures in the open market whenever that can be | 


accomplished below the price of redemption. 

The whole of this Freehuld Property of 2,300,000 acres (3,500 
square miles, approximately) will be vested in the Trustees, of which 
two million acres or thereabouts have already been conveyed. 


7. the Italy of America.—2,300,000 Acres of Land. 
| —Intending Emigrants to this State are invited to inspect the 
Diagrams and Maps at this office, showing the location of the lands 
of the Company. 

These lands have been carefully selected, and are situated in 29 
different counties in the State, and comprise every description of 
agricultural, market garden, and timber lands, suitable for growing 
oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and all kinds of tropical fruits. These 
lands are now offered for sale to the emigrant, settler, or to persons 
desirous of locating colonies. Terms easy. A descriptive pamphlet 
can be had on application, and information will be furnished as to 
the most direct route to Florida, cost of passage, &c. An interesting 
account of Florida, its climate, products, &c., will be found in a book 
recently published by Chapman and Hall, entitled ‘“‘ Down South,” 
by Lady Daffus Hardy. 

The Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures are receivable at 
| any time in payment of the Company’s Lands at the price of redemp- 
| tion, viz.: 110. 
| Offices of the FLORIDA LAND and MORTGAGE COMPANY 
| (Limited), No. 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Syotnees 16a HOUGHTON. 
VICE- tein UBTIN, i . E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the gg ARCHBISHOP of 
“yun BURY, Esq., ALFRED TENNYSON, E 
TRUSTEES. ORD "HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of RUSEBERY. 

Pm —Sir Henry bag K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 
pag aa ie + H. RB. Droo; » Rev. h. B. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, Bas “a Gedge, Esq., 

F. Harrison, Ea. pp BG Heatly, ie Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leath: D., Watkiss Lloyd, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq. | ed Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F, Pollock, E3q., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. R. Romanes, sq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 
and Leslie Stephen, Esq. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-rooms open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 12s. Supplement 
4{1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 
HEARTH-TILES, &c. 





A SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 5.E. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





UNION 
BANK OF wp USTRALIA, 


seneanieee 1837. 
Paid-up ~ woe ete ate bey 30,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 23,0 mon : 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS o 
4 at Ras a Laing Mey ¥ Fes rere con REMAN 
ranches throughout the Colonies of A 
Zealand, and Fiji. of Australia, New 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotia’ 
for collection. a 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed period: 
which may be ascertained on epplicition, ait. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manage: 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, _ es E.0. 


= IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 

“ a = , 
nsurances agains’ 38 ay, ire ax i ii 
- in all parts of the World. Lightning 
an Loss claims arranged with ‘posmgtitals and liber. 

ity. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


A CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS" ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 








the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring 
Accidents of all Kieds. roe 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERV E, "£250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO ee AFTER Five Yeans, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID as ‘COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


M\HE COMMERCIAL’ UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 


Capital Fully Subscribed... ove so» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. 250,000 
Life Fund in Spectal Trust tor Life 
Policyholders exceeds ane re “a 000 
Other Funds ... 953,000 


Totat INvESTED Funds UPWARDS OF Two. MILLions. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,0:0 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E. C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


COLDS 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E 8 I A . Ootitntioun tation Galsdren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
fate Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is eubetibuted tor it. 


‘MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Reessscinch 8 Signatare i in } Sine Ink across Label. 





GRANT'S Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic. 

Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers, 

GRANT'S ORANGE COGNAC. 

TONIC | Valashde to lpersanaa | nakt SOU Aueated Watecs, 

| 

GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
p> psa pharma superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 

LIQUEURS. a 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B22? rs BAN K— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANOI RAVENSOROFT. Manager. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, over): oking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November lst.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVIULE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





Gola Medal, Paris. “Medals: Sydney, 
Melbou:ne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article.” *—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. T. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRAC 
COCOA, “ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FOLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT.—RuEUMATISM AND GoUT.— 
These purifying and soothing remedies deserve the 
earnest attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, 
or other paivfal affections of the mwu-c’es, nerves, or 
joints, ‘the Ointment should be applied after the 
atfected parts bave been patiently fomented with 
warm water, when the uvguent should be diligently 
rubbed upon the adjacent skin, anless the friction 
canses pain. Lolloway’s Pills should be simul- 
taueously taken to diminish pain, reduce inflamma- 
tion, and purify the blood. This treatment abates 
tke violence, and lessens the frequency of gout, 
rbeumatism, and all spasmodic diseases w ich spring 
from hereditary predi-posit ov, or from any accidental 
weakness of constitution. The Ointmnt checis the 
local malady, wh le the Pills restore vital power. 
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APE of GOOD HOPE GOVERN: 
C MENT 5 PER CENT. LOAN, 


500. 
7 b) ° 
rised by various Acts of the Colonial Parlia- 
ok in the years 1980, 1881, 1882, and 1883, 
jor the construction of Railways, Harbours, and 
other Public Works, and to reimburse Revenue 
certain fums e: nded in 2 a. 
MINIMUM PRICE of ISSUE, £98, 
Convertible into £115 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock 
for every £100 of Debentures. 

The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED, on behalf of the Government of the Cape 
$f Good Hope, offer for subscription the above Loan. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues of 
the Colony, and will be raised in 5 Po cent. 10-40 
Debenture Bonds, for sums of £1,000, , £200, and 
£100 each, convertible at the option of the holder into 
sper cent. Inscribed Stock. ‘lhe powers of Conver- 
sion will cease on November 30th, 1885. 

Interest on Debentures or Stock, as the case may 
be, will commence on December Ist, 1€83, and will be 

id balf-yearly on June 1st and December Ist. On 
the former it will be paid by Coupons, and on the 
latter by Dividend Warrants, which may be trans- 
mitted by vost, if desired. 

The Principal, represented by Debentures, will be 
repaid in forty years from the date of issue, the 
Government reserving to itself the right to pay it off 
at any time after the expiration of ten years, upon 

iving six months’ notice (dating from a day when a 

vidend is due) of its intention so to do. Such part 
of the debt as may be represented by Stock will be 

id off at par on mber Ist, 1923. 

Both Principal and Interest will be made payable 
in London, at the London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, where the books of the Stock will be kept, 
and the Stock will be transferable without charge, 

and free of stamp duty, either by the Stockholders 
per-onally, or by their attorneys. 

The hellocs of Stock may at any time, on payment 
of the usual fees, take out Stcck Certificates to bearer, 
with Coupons attached, which Certificates may be 
reinscribed into Stock at the will of the holder. 

Tenders will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Lothbury, London, until One o’clock 

on Tuesday, mber 18th, where and when they 
will be opened in the presence of the Agents of the 
Government and of such of the applicants as may 


attend. 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest 
bidder, provided the price offered is not less than 
£98 for every £100 in Debentures, but tenders at a 
fraction of a shilling other than sixpence will not be 
preferentially accepted, and should the equivalent 
tenders exceed the amount to be allotted, a pro rata 
distribution will be made. ‘ 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

5 per cent. on application and so much on 
January 3rd, 1884, as will leave 80 per cent. to 
be paid as under :— 

£15 per cent, February Ist, 1884 ; 

£15 per cent. March Ist, 1884 ; 

£25 per cent. April Ist, 1884; 

£25 per cent. May 23rd, 1884. 

Instalments may be paid in full on any of the fore- 
going dates, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. 
perannum. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued upon payment of 
the instalment due on January 3rd, 1884, and the 
holders of such Certificates, after payment shall 
have been made in full, will have the option of ex- 
changing them either for Debenture Bonds to bearer, 
or for Inscri' Stock, at the rate of £115 of such 
Stock for every £100 of Debentures. 

A-Coupon for the first half year’s interest at 5 per 
cent, will be attached to the Scrip. 

To those who may not inscribe, Debenture Bonds 
will be ready for delivery, in exchange for fully paid- 
ap Scrip, on June Ist, 1884. 

Iu accordance with the provisions contained in Act 
22 of 1880 and Act 14 of 1881, the Government will 
devote the sum of £14,861 per annum to the diminu- 
tion of the debt, by ag enpee to that extent either 
Stock or Debentures in the open Market. 

The Revenues of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope alone will be liable in respect of the Stock and 

the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury will not be directly or indirectly 
liable or responsible for the pay ment of the Stock or 
of the Dividends thereon, or for any matters relating 
thereto.—(40 and 41 Vict., ~- 59) 

Prospectuses and Forms of Tender, and statement 
showing the financial condition of the Colony, may be 
had on application to the London and Westminster 
Bank, Lothbury, and its Branches; to the Standard 
Bank of South Africa (Limited), 10 Clement’s Lane, 
Lombard Street, E.C., the Bankers to the Govern. 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope; and at the Office of 
the Cape Government, No.7 Albert Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, 8.W., where the Acts authorising the 

n are open to inspection. 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Lothbury, London, December 5th, 1883. 


A NGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES.— 

See BUILDER of this week (4d; by post, 
44d), also Illustrations of Old Lancashire Inns; 
Dwelli: for the Poor at Manchester; Congrega- 
tional poe Caterham, &c.—The Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours—Exhibition of Decorative 
Art—The Determination of the Lawof Water Supply 
—Luther’s Convent in Rome—Sanitary Inspectors 
and their Tenure of Office, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, ew free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
| rae a BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 








“A WORK of UNENDING AMUSE- 
MENT and VALUABLE INSTRUCTION,” is, 
says the Scotsman, ‘‘CASSELL’S NATURAL 
HISTORY.” A New Serial Issue of this great 
Work is just commenced in Monthly Parts, price 
7d. (See below.) 


“No WORK so EXTENSIVE as 
‘CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY’ has, to 
our knowledge, appeared in this country intended 
for popular reading.” —Athenzum. 

New Serial Issue, Monthly, 7d. Part I. now ready. 


“**CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY’ 
is unquestionably the best popular general work 
on zoology which has yet appeared.”’—Field, 

New Serial Issue, Monthly, 7d. Part I. now ready. 











***CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY’ 
is a work which we may recommend without 
reserve. The price of the work is surprisingly 
small, when we consider the excellence both of 
the text and of the very numerous Illustrations,” 
—Spectator. 


New Serial Issue, Monthly, 7d. Part I. now ready. 
In Monthly Parts, price 7d, Part I. now ready. 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
with about 2,000 Illustrations, 

“The information is of the highest and latest 
scientific authority, and is given ip a popular form, 
well interspersed with descriptions and illustrative 
incidents, so as to make the reading intelligible and 
interesting to general readers.’—British Quarterly 
Review. 

New Serial Issue, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B,, F.R.S., 
assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. With 
abont 2,000 High-class Illustrations, 

Part I. now ready, price 7d, including large Pre- 
sentation Plate. 

*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 

CASSELL and CU, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
hae CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror DECEMBER. 
EvoLvurTionary ETHICS AND CHRISTIANITY. By Gold- 
win Smith. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE. By 
Eniile de Laveleye. 
» Le Courts Commission. By the Hon. C. 
Literary ForGeries. By Andrew Lang. 
NATIONALISATION OF THE Lanp. By Samuel Smith, 


MP. 
Cuurcn Mrpp_e Scuoors. By the Rev. Prebendary 
Brereton. 
Tue Eruics or Arrosto. By E. M. Clerke. 
— InTERNATIONAL Law. By Prof. Brougham 
ech. 
PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. By Frederic 
Seebohm. 
THE Outcast Poor: 
I. Esavu’s Cry. By the Rev. Brooke Lambert. 
II, Ourcast Lonpon. By the Rev, A. Mearns, 
Author of ‘‘ The Bitter Cry.” 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 


— OrienTaL History. By Prof. A. H. 
jayce. 
GREEK CLASSICS AND ARCHEOLOGY. By Prof. J. 
P. Mahatfy. 
New Books. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


IME for DECEMBER, 
Publishing, price 1s, 

Consists of a Double Number, and contains, in 
addition to the continuation of the two Novels, 
A Reat Queen, by R. E. Francillon, and 
SILVERMEAD, by Jean Middlemass, the following :— 
Tue Fern Hunt. (With Illustration.) By Mark 

Mallett. 

An ACCOMPLISHED DippLER. By Edmund Downey. 
A Curistmas CAMP ON THE San GABREL, (With 

Illustrations.) By Amelia Barr. 

LiKE Cures Like: a Homeopathic Story. By H.L.C. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGING CHAMBERMAID; AN 

UNCOMFORTABLE CHRISTMAS. By “‘ Abs,” 
Connie. By W.S. Swayne. 

Next Mornina. By S. Palgrave Simpson. (With 

Illustration.) 
CHINAMEN AND Sapprrs. By Frank Abell. 

THE TRAINING QUARTERS oF SoME InisH “CRACKS.” 

By Nannie Power O’ Donoghue. 

REDWoop’s REVENGE. By the Rev. Frederick Lang- 

bridge, M.A. 

A Pastorat. By R. A. Lea. 

Tatma. By A. H. Wall. 

THE FIELD Pray. By Richard Jefferies. 

EpWARD ETHERIDGE’S DirFicuLty. By Mrs. Riddell. 
Sir Ratpnior Breotry. (With Illustration.) By F. 

Scarlett Potter. 

London: KEtiy anp Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
W.C. ; and all Booksellers. 

No. L., Vol. I , DECEMBER, 1883, price 6d. 


HE YORKSHIRE ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 
ConTENTS. 

1. THe TempraTION oF MapGe CuarterRis. Chap. 
1. An Eventfal Sunday. Chap. 2, The Misse3 
Slicer at Home. Chap. 3, Madge, With Two 
Illustrations. 

2, CricKET IN YORKSHIRE, With Portraits of Hon. 
M. B. Hawke and L. Hall. 

3. In Worpswortn’s Country. With Two Illustra- 
tions. 

4. At Botton Priory. With an Illustration. 

5. My Lapy Diana: a Huntina EXPERIENCE, 
an Illustration. 

Tue Epirors’ ARTICLE. In THE LIBRARY. 
ART, SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY. 





now 





With 





London: Euuior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A MMAFACS for 1884 published by 
the STATIONERS’ COMPANY. 





HE BRITISH ALMANAC. 
Price 1s, 





HE COMPANION to the 

ALMANAC.—In addition to the usual Reviews 
—~ the Architecture, Music, and Picture Exhibitions 
of the Year, contains the following special Articles :— 
The KEW OBSERVATORY. ByC.S. Murray.—The 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBI- 
TION. By J.J. Manley, M.A.—FACTS and FANCIES 
of LONGEVITY. By W. E. A. Axon, F.S.S.—The 
MIGRATION of BIRDS. By W.E. A. Axon, F.S.S. 
—THRIFT. By J. J.Manley, M.A.—the CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. By John Dennis.—SMOKE ABATE- 
MENT. By lL. T. Thorne, Ph.D.—The IMPORTA. 
TION of FOOD. By Evelyn Freeth—HANDEL 
FESTIVALS. By Charles Mackeson.—The DWELL- 
INGS of the POOR. By Charles Mackeson.— 
SCIENCE of the YEAR. By J. F. Iselin, M.A., and 
C. A. Buckmaster, V.A.—The PROVINCIAL CON- 
GRESSES of the _— ou Davenport Adams. 

rice 2s 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 
COMPANION, bound together in cloth, price 4s. 





HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 

; SHEET ALMANAC, on super-royal paper, 
especially suitible for Public Offices, Board Rooms, 
Counting Houses, and Libraries. Is embellished with 
a View of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL and the CITY 
of LONDON SCHOOL. It contains Lists of the Chief 
Officers of State, Judges, Public Offices, London 
range a Stamp Duties, Postal and other information. 

rice 2s, 


The View is to be had separately, on plate paper, 
price 33. 





HE LONDON ALMANAC, on 
thick drawing paper, for the Table. This 
elegant and unique little Almanac, containing a 
large amount of information in a small compass, is 
also printed on thin paper for ae in various 
styles, and is ornamented this year with a View of 
FISHMONGERS’ HALL. Price 6d. 





ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and DIARY, especially compiled 
for the use of Members of the Church of England, 
contains a Complete Church Calendar, with Daily 
Lessons, a Diary of 100 pages for Memoranda, a List 
of the Dignitaries of the Churches of England and 
Ireland, the Scottish Episcopal Church, and of the 
American and Colonial Dioceses, the Officials of the 
Universities, Public Schools, and Endowed Grammar 
Schools, Statistical Information (specially compiled) 
of Confirmations ia each English, Welsh, and Irish 
Diocese, Lists of the Representatives of the various 
Dioceses at the Central Council of Diocesan Con- 
ferences, and of the Metropolitan Incumbents, and 
various other useful information. Price, 2s 6d, 
cloth ; 53, roan; 63, morocco. 


OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, elegant, 
useful, and portable, specially adapted for the 
pocket, not ouly from its convenient size, but from 
its containing a vast amount of usefaland valuable 
matter for occasional reference. Price 6j, sewn; 23, 
roan ; 3s, morocco. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, paper covers, price 2s 6d. 


GRICULTU REand ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE REFORM in BENGAL. By a Beneaut 
CIVILIAN. 

London : WrMAN AND Sons, 74-76 Gt. Queen St., W.C. 


AMES HINTON. — The FOUR 
VOLUMES of printed MSS. from which 
“ Philosophy and Religion” (now out of ~~ was 
selected, may still be obtained, price £1 per volume, 
from Mrs. HINTON, 35 Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood; and Messrs. MACMILLAN and BOWES, 
Cambridge. 
NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 





OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE. ASPECIAL NUMBER devoted 
te the BOOKS of the SEASON, suitable for PRE- 
SENTS, also many STANDARD and POPULAR 
WORKS for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 
School and College Prizes, &c., many in FINE and 
SUMPTUOUS BINDINGS of the highest quality, 
free on application. 
Henry Sorueran and Co., 36 Piccadilly, London, W. 





By JOHN BULMER, B.D., Mus. Bac. 
HRYSOPOLIS (Moneygrubbington), 
in Latin and English, ls. Dr. BOLES- 
WORTH’S CHURCH-DEFENCE SPEECH, 6d. 
LATIN VERSE TRANSLATIONS from EUCLID, 
ls. PERSIUS’ SATIRES SUMMARISED, 8d. Mr. 
HUGBUTTON’S CONFERENCE with his CURATE, 
+ aera from Author, Gibside, Newcastle-on- 
'yne. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547. 1578. By the late Sir 
Wi11am STrriting MaxwF1t, Bart. With numerons Illustrations engraved 
on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, _ Pieces of Armour, 
Weapons of War, Costumes, &c., from A porary Sources. 
2 vols, royal 8y0, 42s, 

'«* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jvuuivs Korstirn. Translated from the German. With 4 Fac-:imiles in 
Lithography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources. Large crown 8vo, lés. 
“ At last we have a life of Luther which deserves the name.”’—J. A. FROUDE, 
in the Contemporary Review. 


SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 


from Memories of My Earlier Days. By Lord Sattoun. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFRED EpEersHEIM, D.D., Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM 


in GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by SanaH 
F, ALLEyNE. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The STORY of MY HEART: My Auto- 


biography. By Ricuarp JEerreries, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** A singular and in some respects remarkable work.”—Derby Mercury. 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant AttEN. With 50 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
“ From the first page to the last, it is as interesting as a good novel.” —Graphic 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 


Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Direr. By Lady EasTLake, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the CIVIL WAR. By 
Samvuet Rawson GARDINER, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publica- 
tion monthly, to be completed in 10 vols., 6s each. Vols. I. to VI. now ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintings by the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian | School. Cheap Edition, 
4to, 21s, cloth extra; 42s, morocco extra, 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Bary, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By A. Bain, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH. A Novel. 


By G. Nort Hatton. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 








Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 63 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London : Lonemans and Co. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED, after Chr'stmas,an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class in 
the GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, to teach good English and Latin. Salary from 
£100, according to qualifications—For forms of A eee aud further 
particulars, aon. 8 to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, December 6th, 1833. 


EY cone MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages es. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthro a agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 75) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the = work, or for the begga Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged b: e Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. INTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. - Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United avy ye 
ingdom .. ra a Bed 7.2 
Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, et DW CB ivcant 015 3....... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. . ats ER Scns 016 3...... 08 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvTsIpDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page ..£10 10 0; Narrow Column..............0:ce00 es 10 0 
a pseuaberecietnebabatciaesakelnt 5 5 @| Half-Column ....... 
QRATEOE- PARC .....0.000000000sen00000 212 6| Quarter-Column 01 
Six lines ca under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 

















SELECTION FROM JAMES NISBET AND (0, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE ECHOES. By the late Frances Riptey Havercat. With 12 
Chromo weorcage Illustrations by the Baroness Helga von Cramm. Smajj 
ito, cloth gilt, 1 

Thirteenth Thousand. 

ABIDE in CHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fello 
with the Son of God. By the Rev. ANDREW MurRar. Third Edition. —_ 

TTT cACY pak sass mmentag ich al 

ristians 0 shades of opinion unite in commen 8. 7» as 

unusual merit and great at epi insight. 

ADDRESSES. By the Rev. FRANCIS Picov, D.D. Crown 8y0, cloth, 
3s 6d. 

ISALLWELL? By CuagistIAN RepvorD, Author of “ The Kingdom? 
16mo, Is. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. By a Pressyreg OF 
THE CuURCH OF ENGLAND. Demy 8v9, cloth, 5s, 

SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. Marsams. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

“ YOUR INNINGS.” A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorgp 
Everarp, M.A., Author of ‘Day by Day,’ &. iy troductory Note by 
the Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d 

“ A volume which every parent and guardian should place i in the hands of his 
young charges.”’—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of “ Beggie 
Wells.” Small crown 8v0, cloth, 1s 6d. 

‘‘The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciation of by 
difficulties which Mrs. Henry Wood has so notably displa in her novels, is here 
— pe bear upon the work of awakening and quic! g spiritual life,’ 

sgow News. 


DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss AcNEs GIBERNE, Author of 
“'Decima’s Promise.’’ 16mo, clott, 2s 6d. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, Cut and Polished. A Tale of City Arab Life, 
By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ The Lighthouse.” Cr. 8vo, Ilus., cloth, 5s, 

“There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will 

more thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this 

one.”’—Scotsman. 

The MADMAN and the PIRATE. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. Crom 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s 6d, 

KATHLEEN. By Miss AcNes GIBERNE. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth, 53, ‘‘ Very attractively written.”’—Christian. 

LIFE’S MUSIC; or, My Children and Me. By Mrs. HORNIBROOK, 
Author of “ Through Shadow to Sunshine.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, Se, 

The CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE. By L. T. Means, Author of “A 
London Baby.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated; 5s, 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By Rev. J. Jackson Wray, Author 
of “ A Noble Vine,” &. Illus., crown 8vo, cloth, plain, 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 5s, 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d.—A NEW EDITION OF 


CLARE STELLAR: 


By Mrs. J. CALBRAITH LUNN, 
Author of * Only Eve,” “ The Masters of Claythorpe,” &c. 
“A pretty story, with many good thoughts in it perfectly right, and with 
wholesome sympathies.’’—Spectator. 
“* The book is very pleasant reading.’ *—Scotsman. 


London: REMINGTON and CO., 184 New Bond Street. 








L E T T 8’sS Letts’s PoruLaR ATLAs. — Exhaustive in scale, 
Encyclopsedian in information. Un) leled in 
P 0 P U L A R lished. Saturday Review says :— cans all 
the. ch 
less such a feat had been done, we. ae 4 
doubted if it were possible.’ 156 
LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge. 
CRAMER’S 
B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 


THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
price. Sale has far exceeded any @ ever a 
eapest full compendium of geograp! =yn 
A T L A s formation to be obtained.” Academy canes 
bound, half-morocco, £3, Cheap ing, £2. 
IS NOW COMPLETE. Write for prospectus, 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
excellence. 


Four Octaves (Table), — and never requires cnteg . Guineas, 
Five Octaves ” ” ” 

“pf (Studio) : from is a 

Seaa £1 lis 6a" per quarter ‘ on Three-Years’ System. 

ao (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case ae - 2 igs 

AR » in American walnutcase ... — .. coe oe MB ogy 

- ” in oak case * oe ove = ” 

a | black-and-gold casei, a 


From £2 2s per uarter on Three. Years’ eS 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
From £2 7s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the at eng 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.0. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVER ge Y Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, UBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


THE ‘“‘MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have pats the 
Inventor £500 for the rillens of neing throughout all their Departmen’ 
Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wovwhangtes, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 





EARLY IN DECEMBER. 
Ia royal 8vo0, with Maps and Illustrations, price 25s. 


JAPAN: 


Travels and Researches, 
Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. 


By Professor J. J. REIN, of Marburg. 
Translated from the German. 





This day, a FIFTH EDITION of 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 

WORLD. By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., 

F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This is one of the most impressive and 
suggestive books on religion that we have 
read for a long time. We would most 
atrongly commend his present volume to the 
attention of all who wish to see religious 
questions treated with wise knowledge and 
profound earnestness.”’—Spectator. 


We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is one of the most able and interesting books 
onthe relations which exist between natural 
science and spiritual life that has appeared. 
Mr. Drammond writes perfect English ; his 
ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable 
felicity.’ —Literary Churchman. 





This day, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s 6d, 
The SECOND EDITION of 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author 


of “Steppiug Heavenward,” her Life and 
Letters, By the Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 


“It is the inner history of a woman of genius...... 
(harming reading to those who love to study human 
nature under varied aspects.”’—Academy. 





The RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS of the DAY. 
This day, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

HOW is the DIVINITY of CHRIST 
DEPIOTED in the GOSPELS and EPISTLES ? 
By Tuomas Wuitetaw, M.A., D.D., Author of 
“ Pulpit Commentary on Genesis,”’ &c. 





Third Thousand, 7s 6d. 
The ORIGIN of the; WORLD. 


According to Revelation and Science. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8. New Edition. 
“We heartily commend the book to those who are 
interested in this most important question. Dr. 
Dawson is a man well known in the ranks of science 


* for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.’”’— 


Spectator. 


This day, crown 8yo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


MORAL EDUCATION : an Elementary 
Manual for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Families. By Peter Prescott. Dedicated by 
permission to Mr. Bright. 

“Will make an excellent reading book. The style 
is simple and adapted to the understanding of the 
young. The plan of instruction is an excellent one, 
and the illustrations, in the form of well-chosen 
anecdotes, are a special feature.”’—Literary World, 


CHEAP EDITION of Mr. BRIGHT’S LIFE. 


The LIFE and SPEECHES of the 
Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By G. 
Barnett Smitu, Author of the “Life of Mr. 
Gladstone,” &c. In 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 72 6d. 

*,* In the original preparation of this work, as well 
asin the revision of the proof sheets, the Author had 
the privilege of Mr. Bright’s assistance, 





Third Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO- 
SOPHY. From Thales to the Present Time. 
Translated by Grorce S. Morris, M.A. With 
Additions by the Translator. By Noau Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., on English and American Pbilo- 
sophy; and by V. Borra, Ph.D. on Italian 
Philosophy. 
Vol. I—ANCIENT and MEDIZ VAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. —— PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 
8. 


“It combines in an unusual degree the three 
qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and 
therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of 
students, while the copious bibliography renders it of 
value to the scholar. There is so much that is 
especially excellent in the work that we rega'd the 
appearance of these two volumes as a boon to English 
teaders.””—Athenzum. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER, 1883. No. 


DCCCXVIII. Price 23 6d. 





ConTENTS. 


THe Mityionarre. (Conclusion.) A SKETCH FROM BouRNEMOUTH. 
Tus Vattons or NIce. 


THE Baby’ — . 
A MATRIMONIAL Fravup.—A CHapTEeR OF A CHINESE a avs GeguenenTene Te 
Novas. Low’s Lire or Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS, 


Tue Corrvurt PrRAcTICcEs BILL. From Sr, SterHEN’s TO THE GUILDHALL. 
At all Libraries. 


The MILLIONAIRE Originally Published in Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 61. 
his day is publi-hed. 


The PHILOSOPHER’S “PENDULUM, and other Stories. 


By Rupvotrx Linpav. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter Besant. Crown 


8vo, 7s 6d. _ 
This day is published.—Second Edition. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. 


post Svo, with Portrait, price 21s. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been issued.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 4 

“ Upon closing these two volames—and no reader, we venture to say, will close them without regret—we 
are forced to the conclusion that the flood of light poured by them upon the inner life of Anthony Trollope, 
upon his early trials and sufferings, upon the brave mother from whom he derived so many of his best 
qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity, and courage of their author, will b.t serve to make his 
countrymen regard him with increased admiration and respect.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘One of the first things that strikes the reader is the entire unreserve with which the autobiography is 
written. He has opened his life to all the world.’”’—Morning Post. 

“In this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony Trollope, there is more of the sensational than in 
any of his novels...... The whole of the volumes are of extreme interest, and we have had no little difficulty 
in making selections for comments.’’—Times, 

“Tt is a fine, man!y character that comes out of the story of his life, and nobody will read it without 
yoo that he knows the writer, and, knowing him better, that he values him with increased regard.”— 
Atheneum, 

is day is published. 


An EASTERN CRUISE in the ‘EDELINE.’ By the Countess 


De 1a Warr. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
This day is published. 


LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS ‘of the REFORMATION. 


By the Very Rev. Principal TuLLocn, St. Andrews. Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Many who have neither leisure nor inclination to study voluminous works on the subject wish to get a 
clear, brief, and unbias:ed account of the great revolution which took place in the sixteynth century...... For 
such readers this work of Principal Tulloch is eminently suited.”— Whitehall Review. 


his day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of “Miss Molly,” &c. 3 vols. 


crown 8yvo, price 25s 6d. 

** This is the story, but how convey the delightful manner in which it is told ?...... The author's pure mind 
breathes in every line and every word she writes, and books like hers do much to elevate and enrich the 
reader’s understanding.”— Whitehall Review, 

“In the lives of those whose fortunes are more particularly dealt with there are as many moving 
incidents as though the tale had been one of passion and adventure......Slight in its outline, this story is full 
of charming details. It has the advantage, too, of forming one continuous narrative ; while the characters, 
few in number, are all charmingly life-like.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the Waterways, 


Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristopHer Davixs, Author of ‘‘ The ‘Swan’ and her 

Crew.” Illustrated with 12 Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 143, 

“ Altogether, as a pleasant and well-diversified jumble of sport, science, and picturesque description, Mr. 
Davies’s book may be confidently recommended to all who care either for East Anglia, for angling, or for 
light and breezy writing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* Mr. Davies gives us a succession of charming pictures of the Broads, a!l tinged with personal adventure— 
in fact, he describes them with all the living details that make up the varied ‘ Life on the Broads.’ With a 
keen relish for fishing, fowling, yachting, and boating, Mr. Davies, in a pleasantly chatty manner, tells us 
about all these things as they are followed on the Broads ; and his vivacious pen at the same time imparts all 
the information which any one visiting the Broads for the first time would like to have.’’—Field. 

“The author’s descriptions are so easy, fluent, and understandable, his accounts of repeated annual visits 
to Norfolk at varying times of the year, nnd with different companions, are so graphic and realistic, that 
every page of his work teems with interest and amusement.”—Whitehall Review. 


This day is published.—Fifth Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. Illustrated. 
2 vole. post 8vo, 21s. 


** Brilliant and delightful...... It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production 
of a score of extraordinary novels.” —Athengum. 

“« May be characterised as a’novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read through con- 
secutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every fresh perusal...... It is not 
as a story that * Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, but as a brilliant picture of life and manners,” — 


Spectator. 
Spectator The LIBRARY EDITION of 


Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, 
Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James Stor- 
MoNTH. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puexp, M.A, Parts I., II., and III, 
are now published, price 2s each. 

" To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 








Copyright, in small fol‘o, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s, 
MICHAEL ANGELO 
A Dramatic Poem. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With 17 Full-poge Plates and 20 Woodcuts, drawn expressly for this work. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 





NOTICE.—Vols. I. and II. of The LIFE, LETTERS, and 
LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, 
LORD LYTTON, by his Son, the EARL of LYTTON, with 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles, are ready this day, at 
all Libraries and Booksellers, demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 





NOTICE. — The New Volume in the above Series, entitled, 
“ ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS,” by OSWALD 
CRAWFURD, is now ready, limp parchment antique, or 
cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, isbahaiaeics and CO. 








Many Copies of all the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. |" 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready for delivery, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


SEE SPECIAL CATALOGUE, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
All the Books in Circulation may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPS3IDE. 





GEORGE PHILIP AND SON'S: MAPS. AND ATLASES, 


FOR iainnaai OR eRe: inaeuaen to 1883. 


own folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. / _ 
n folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR "ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Princ'pal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume ‘oe for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete C« Consulting Index. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. R.G, 














M Imperial folio, half. bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5:. ih OD 

PHILIPS IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 

Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM 
___Hueues, F.R.G.S8, With a valuable Index. 


: —e al folio, half- -bound morocco, zilt edges, £3 38. 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and ee ag Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the W World. Sdited by Witt1AM Huaues, F.R. G.8 











Crown folio, half-bound moroceo, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By . John 
BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and eacy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”—Atheneum, 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 3 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 








The Publishers will be happy. t to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 








ee 
Scale, 94 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 27, 


SEAT of WAR inthe SUDAN, y 
of the NILE, from the Equatorial Lakes to the 
Mediterranean, embracing the Egyptian Sidan 
(Kordofan, Darfur, &.) and Abyssinia. p 
— in sheet, 4s ; mounted on cloth, in case, _ 
8 


London : EpwarpD STANFORD, 55 55 Charing Cross, g, Ww. 


~ Crown 8vo, cloth, 58; ¢ 5s; calf, 10s 6d, 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of 
VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse, 
the Rev. J. M. Kixa, Vicar of Cutcombe, Some. 
set, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Im. 
proved Edition, uniform with “‘ The Aneid,” - 
London: Epwarb STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, §, W. 


Feap. folio, 128 6d. 
PHYSICS in PICTURES. The 


Principal Natural Phenomena and A 
Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, ioe 
and Optics. Described and illustrated by 30 
Coloured Plates, for ocular instruction in schools 
and families, with explanatory text, prepared by 
THEODORE Eckarpt, and ree by A. H, 
Keane, M.A.I. (Stanford’s Series of Tuvtoucig? 
Picture Books). 
‘* The nsefulness of the book is beyond all question,” 
—Spectator, 
London: Epwarp StanForD, 55 Charing Cross, 8,W. 














Two Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 63. 
NICE and its CLIMATE. By Dr. A, 


Barety. Translated, with Additions, by Onartis. 
West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
: Royal College of Physicians of London. With an 
Appendix on the Vegetation of the Riviera by 
Professor Allman, F.R.S., &c. 
“Contains a mass of information which will he 
looked for in other books in vain.’”’—Graphic. 
ett Epwarp STanForp, 55 ete an S.W, 





SECOND EDITION. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and 


Adventures, Written by Himself. With Wood. 
bury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Demy 8yo,, 
c'oth extra, 16s. 

‘We must leave the reader to accompany Professor 
Vambéry i in person on his adventurous tour, Lut we 
may give him the closing assurance that the learned 
author has lost none of the verve and fluency which 
made his former works such pleasant reading,”— 
Times. 

NEW NOVEL by T. WEMYSS REID. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two 
Lives. By T. Wemyss ReErp, Author of “ Char. 
lotte Bronté: a Monograpb,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

**A story as beautiful as the day and as sad as 
death,’’—Standard, 

The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 
PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen 


Srtva (the Queen of Roumania). Translated by 
HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of ‘“ The Epic of 
Kings.” With Portrait Etchings by Lalauze, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century 
Tdyl. By Vernon Ler, Author of “ Belcaro,” 
“Prioce of the Hundred Soups,’ &c. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The PRINCE of the HUNDRED 
SOUPS: a Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface, by VERNON Lez, Author of 
“Belcaro.” With 4 Illustrations in sepia, 
Cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 3; 6d, 

Illustrated Catalogue, pp. 56, post-free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, B.C. 





DISCOUNT, 3d IN THE SHILLING. 


—_—— 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, W. 


ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR THE TABLE AND FOR CHILDREN, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c- 


—_ 


List Orders promptly executed. 





n 2 vols., price l5s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
y W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 
Er — ‘brilliant, sometimes profound,”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


1 rete e Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. ATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRO bi HITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Ore. a a By Rospsrt 
G. Watts, M.D., F 
London: OC. MITCHELL at y Co., Red Lion Cou! 
Fleet Street; and S1mpPx1n and Co., Stationers’ Hi 
Court. ‘s 
With 22 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d 
LOVES: their Annals and Associa- 
tions. By 8. Wrtu1am Beck, F.R.H.S. “ This 
is a delightful book.”’— iprtaior. 
HamILTon, ApaMs, and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
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BOOKS 


With 100 Finely Engraved Specimens. 


The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING 
in AMERICA. By W. J. Lixtoy. In Walnut 
Binding, 4to, Sls 6d. 
“gach a book has been long wanted, and a more 
tent hand could not have been found to produce 
come believe that h's (Mr. Linton’s) book 
ae to find a place in every art library, and that 
¢ ait be of the greatest use to all students of wood 
graving.”—Saturday Review, 
Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 
GALLERIES: a Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By 
GiovaNNt MORELLI. Translated from the 
German by L. M. RicuTER. 

“ word, Signor Morelli has created nothing 
Maas, 5 a Saiaiiee in art scholarship, and, both 
by precept and example, has given a remarkable 
ipalse to sound owledge and independent 
opinion.” Academy. 

With 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-page 

Plates, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
mes imperial 4to, £2 12s 6d. : 

VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, 
and Modern Life. By Cuartes YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SitwELL. 

“This book occup’es the very highest rank in its 
class; a3 a gift-book, it is worthy of a prince’s or an 
artist’s acceptance.” —Athenzum. 

“Jt is almost superfluous to praise M. Yriarte’s 
*Venice.’ ’—Saturday Review. 

With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 

The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With 
an Explanation of Technical Terms and a 
Centenary of Ancient Terms. By M. H. Bioxam. 
Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. crown 879, 153. 


COMPANION VOLUME on VESTMENTS. 


7s 6d. 
2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 
RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAEL- 


ANGELO’S ORIGINAL STUDIES in the UNI- 
VERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
Engraved by Joseru FisHer. With Introduc- 
tion, New Editions, revised and improved, 


With numerous Engravings, Maps, and Plans. . 
ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an His- 


torical and Topographical Description of the Site, 
Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. 
By R. Bury, M.A. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
4to, £3 3s. 


ON IMITATIVE ART: its Principles 
and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks on 
Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By Dr. T. H, 
Drer, Author of “ Ancient Athens,”’ ** Pompeii, 
&c. Containing Criticisms of many Works of Art, 
Ancient and Modern. Demy 8vo, 12; 6d. 

“Dr. Dyer brings to the production of this last 
work of his not only a vast amount of accurate and 
varied learning, but also a keen natural appreciation 
of beauty in the art of various times and countries. 
—Academy. 

With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 

a Plan of the Forum. anes 

POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiqui- 
ties; Account of the City, with full Description 
of the Remains and Recent ‘Excavations ; and also 
an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Drer, LL.D. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 53. 

The CITY of ROME: its History and 
Monuments. By Dr.T. H. Dyer. With 8 Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL 
Reparave, R.A. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSI- 


TIONS, Reprinted in a cheap form for the use of 
Art Students, Oblong demy 8vo, in paper wrapper. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Thirty-nine Designs. 
2s 6d. 

The “ODYSSEY of HOMER. Thirty-four 
Designs. 28 6d. 5 

The TRAGEDIES of AZESCHYLUS. Thirty- 


six Designs. 2s 6d. 
The “WORKS and DAYS” and 
“THEOGONY" of HESIOD. Thirty-seven 


Designs. 2s 6d. : 
SELECT COMPOSITIONS from DANTE’S 
DIVINE DRAMA. Thirty-seven Designs. 2s 6d. 
The First Four complete in one volume, cloth, 12s. 


; 3 vols., feap 4to, Roxburghe binding. 

COLLIER'S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETRY to the TIME of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and Anaals of the Stage to the Restora- 
tion. New Edition, revised. niform with Mr. 
Collier’s Reprints. h ‘ 

The price of the remaining oe has been raised to 

£3 10s nett. 


London: GEORGE 


FOR 








A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS 
from the ENGLISH POETS, By Henry G, 
Boun, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., &. Large post 8vo, 
Third Edition, 103 6d. 

“Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation 
of being entirely free from the rubbish which is 
commonly thrust into similar collections, His 
selection have been made from a long and extensive 
course of reading, and it everywhere bears evidence 
of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, as we 
judge, nearly 8,000 quotations in the volume, ranging 
from Chaucer to Tennyson,””—Times, 

Second Edition, revised, wide feap. 8vo, hand-made 

Noi parchmeut wrapper, 83 6d. 

HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By 
AnpDREW Langa, M.A., Author of “ The Odyssey 
of Homer done iato English,” “ Theocritus, Bion, 
ant Moschus,” ‘* Ballades in Blue China.’”’ 

** Mr, Lang’s volume is likely to be a favourite with 
lovers of narrative verse. It is sustained in sweetness 
and in power, and its versification is happy through- 
out. Instances of delicate and dainty workm inshi 
may be advanced, and the whole is charged with 
Greek feeling.”’—Atheneum, 


A New and Revised Edition, 2s 6:1. 
A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” By Atrrep Garry, D,D., Vicar 

of Ecclesfield, and Sub-Dean of York. 

“We certainly find genuine help to the under- 
standing of the work; in fact, help which very few 
readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.”— 
Spectator. 

In Bohn’s Library Binding, or scarlet cloth, 
LECTU 


COLERIDGE’S and 
NOTES on SHAKSPERE and other ENGLISH 
POETS, including Mr. Collier’s Transcript of the 
Lectures of 1811, and the Bristol Lectures of 1813, 
now first collected. By T, AsHe, B.A., Author of 
“Songs Now and Then.”’ Small post 8vo, 33 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: a Mono- 
graph. By Samvet Wappineron, Editor of 
**English Sonnets by Living Writers,’’ &c. 

“Mr. Waddington’s monograph may be warmly 
recommended as a sympathetic yet discriminating 
study of the poet’s lifeand works.” —Notes and Queries. 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life 
of the Poet by W. Watxiss Liorp. Feap. 8yvo, 10 
vols., 33 6d each ; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

* A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 
of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known 
* Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
useful and concise; the edition, considering the style 
in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever 
published.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Post 8vo. 73 6d. 

CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANZ: 
Difficult Passages in the Works of Shakespeare. 
The Text of the Folio an! Quartos collated with 
the Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Com- 
mentators. With Original Emendations and 
Notes. By B. G. Kinnear. 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 53. 


DANTE’S IL PURGATORIO. A 
Literal Prose Translation. By W. 8S. Dugpatz. 
With the Text of the Original collated with the 
Best Editions, and peer Notes. 

Uniform Edition cf the INFERNO, by Dr. Car1r ez, 5s, 
The MOST COMPLETE EDITION ISSUED. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. In 3 vols. 

small post 8vo, 3s 6d each. 

Vol. III. Containing SOCIETY and SOLITUDE— 
LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS—MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS (not contained in any other Edition), and 
ADDITIONAL POEMS. 

ON? 8vo, 43 6d. 

ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of 
the PASL. Selected and Arranged by S. Wap- 
DINGTON, Editor of “‘ English Sonnets by Living 
Writers.” 

“The two together contain, in a very convenient, 

rtable, and agreeable shape, much of the most de- 

ightful matter in English poetry, and make up a 
collection of the best things in the particular form 
which may be said to be fairly exhaustive.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette, 


ON 8vo, 4s 6d. 

ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note 
on the History of the Sonnet, by 8. WappINGTON. 

“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as 
the editor modestly calls it,” —Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, in appropriate binding, 4s. 

HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, 
WALL, and FLOORS. With Ooloured Plates 
and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. JameEs, 
Author of “ What Shall We Act.” 

Third Edition, 2s 6d. 

WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a 
Hundred Plays from which to Choose. With 
Hints on Scene-painting, &. By M. E. James. 

Second Edition, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 43 6d; or in 

bp Four Parts, 1s each. 

ALICE in WONDERLAND (Drama- 
tised), and other FAIRY PLAYS for CHILD- 
REN. By Mrs. FRELIGRATH-KROEKER. With 
8 Plates. 

“They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it 
triumphantly.”’—Times. 








PRESENTS. 


With 20 Fall- paze Illustrations by Tenniel, Fréhlich, 
Du Maurier, and other Eminent Artists, 4to, 21s, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
Verse. By A. A. Procter. With Introduction 
by Cartes Dickens, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress. Also, in 2 vols. fcap. 8vo: Vol. L., 
34th Thousand, 63 ; Vol. II., 21st Thousand, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 83 6d. 
LEGENDS and LYRICS. By 


ADELAIDE ANNE ProcTER. With new Portrait. 


Medium 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
The ANGEL'S STORY. By Adelaide 


Ayne Procrer. ’ With 8 Illustrations by ©. 0. 
Murray. 





MRS. EWING’S 


TALES. 


“Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is fall of talent, 
and also full of perception and common-sense.”— 
Saturday Review. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 


Illustrated, small 8vo, = Pictorial Covers, 53 per 
vol. 


POPULAR 





Second Edition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for 
oys. 

“* A very good story, full of adventures graphically 
told......The style is just what it should | aor 
but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling...... Like all Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales, it is sound, sensible, and wholesome,””—Times. 


Thirteenth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. 
llingham, 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING;; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether de- 
lightful.”—Athenzum. 


Second Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs, 
Allingham. 
JAN of the WINDMILL. 

‘A delightful story for children and older people.” 

—Academy. 
Fifth Edition, with 10 Tllustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
“Tt is a beautifully told story, full of hnmour and 
pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character,”” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Third Edition, with 9 Illustrations by Pasquier and 


olf. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. 
“The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever rea 1.’”"—Leader. 


With 4 Illustrations, 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a morecharming 
volume of stor.es, and that is saying a great deal.”— 
Academy. 


Complete Edition, with Additional Parables and 
Notes, and a short Memoir by J. H. EWING, 
PARABLES from NATURE. By the 
late Mrs. A. Gatty. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and numerous Full-page Illustrations by 
Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, Venniel, and other 
Eminent Artists. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d per vol. 
Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS. 


PARABLES from NATURE. 2 vols, with 
Portrait. 

WORLDS not REALISED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. 

AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Seventh Edition. 

AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Fifth Edition. 

The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition, 

* cr GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition, 
2s 61. 

The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 

The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 20) 
Illustrations, 6s each. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 

TALES for CHILDREN. 
These 2 vols. form the most C »mplete English Edition 
of Andersen’s Tales, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 3s 6d ; 
gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. 

MASTERMAN READY. 

The PIRATE, and THREE CUTTERS. 
The PRIVATEERSMAN. 

The MISSION: or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS in CANADA. 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Small 
Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols., included 
in a box, fcap. 8vo, 21s. 


BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Just published.— By A. H. Saycr, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, &c. 


FRESH LIGHT from the ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
A Sketch of the most Striking Confirmations of the Bible from Recent 
Discoveries in Egypt, Assyr’a, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. Forming 
Vol. III. of ‘‘ By-paths of Bible Knowledge.” Uniform with Volumes I. and 
II. of the same Series, “‘Cleopatra’s Needle,” and “ Assyrian Life and 
History.”” With Fac-similes from Photographs. 3s, cloth. 


The Fourth Thousand, 8vo, 6s, cloth boards. 
AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. James 
Gitmour, M.A. (of Pekin), with Map and numerous Engravings from Photo- 
raphs and Native Sketches. : ae y 
“There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells of his 
life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of the daily 
life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”’—Fortnightly Review. 
** Mr. Gilmour's volume is one of the most charming books about a strange 
people that we have read for many a day.”’—Nature. 
ST. AUGUSTINE: his Life and Times. By R. 
WHELER Busu, M.A. 33 6d, cloth. 4 
A sketch of the life, time2, and influences of the great theologian, with extracts 
from his writings. 


LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. Choice Selections, in 
Commemoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of Luther’s Birth. 
Companions for a Qniet Hour, No. 4. 1s 6d, cloth boards. 

A careful selection of the most striking and suggestive passages from the 
wonderful Table Talk of the Great Reformer, 


LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable Sayings and 
Doings of Martin Luther, gathered from his Books, Letters, aud History, and 
illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. Macautay, Editor of ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 

“A charming little book, not too big, not dull,—the best book of this Luther 

Festival for general circulation.” —Churchman. 


SHORT CHAPTERS on BUDDHISM PAST and 
PRESENT. By the Right Rev. J. H. Tircoms, D.D., First Bishop of 
Rangoon. Crown &vo, 3s, cloth boards. 

A popular and interesting sketch of the life of Gaudama Buddha, and of the 


leading features of Buddhism. 
PRESENT-DAY TRACTS on SUBJECTS of 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOCTRINE, and MORALS. By Various 


Writers. Volume II., containing numbers 7 to 12 of the Series, 2s 6d, cloth. 


Containing Tracts on ‘Christianity and Secularism,” and the ‘‘ Witness of 
Palestine to the Bible,” by Dr. W. G. Blaikie—on ‘ Agnosticism,” by Dr. Noah 
Porter—on “‘ The Antiquity of Man,’”’ and ‘‘ The Early Prevalence of Monotheistic 
Beliefs,’’ by the Rev. Canon Rawlinson—and ‘‘The Witness of Man’s Moral 
Nature to Christianity,’’ by Rev. J. Radford Thomson. 


ANTS and their WAYS. Bythe Rev. W. Farran 
Waitt, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, With numerous Illus- 
trations and a Complete List of Genera and Species of the British Ants, 5s, 

“ As full of interesting information as it is pleasantly written.’’—Globe. 
** We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat isin store 
for them, when they do.”—Standard. 


SUNDAY MEDITATIONS. Adapted to the Course 
of the Christian Year. By the Rev. Danret Moore, M.A., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &o. 53, cloth boards, 

“*There is a wholesome flavour of common-sense and catholicity running 
through the volume.” —Guardian. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
The New Volume of the “Pen and Pencil Series.” 


SCOTTISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By 8S. G. Green, [.D., Author of ‘‘German Pictures,” “ French 
Pictures,’ &c. Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo, 8s, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges; or in morocco, 25s. 

** Perhaps these reminiscences of bonny Scotland will prove amongst the most 
attractive of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ series, and they are certainly not inferior to 
their predecessors from either a literary or artistic point of view.”—Graphic. 

“‘The volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland is, and 
out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 

uty.’’—Scotsman. 


SEA PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. B 
Dr. Macavtay, Editor of the Leisure Hour. Uniform in size and style wit. 
“*English Pictures,” ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,”’ ‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” 
&c. With numerous Engrayings from Drawings and Paintings by Eminent 
Artists, forming an excellent volume for pr tation. 8s, hand cloth 
gilt ; or 25s, morocco. 

Mr. Ruskin says of “Sea Pictures ’’:—‘! This beautiful book is the best I 
have ever seen on the subject.’’ 

“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it 
almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew before, 
and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied our- 
selves most familiar.””—Times. 


The SPANISH REFORMERS; their Memories and 
Dwelling-places. By the Rev, JoHN StovueutTon, D.D., Author of “ Foot- 
prints of Italian Reformers,” &. With many Illustrations, 4to, 8s, hand- 
somely bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

“‘Superior to the ordinary ran of religious drawing-room books put forth at 
this season.’”’—Academy. 

“Dr, Stoughton, as might be expected, throws himself into the spirit of his sub- 
jects, and the views of Spanish ecclesiastical architecture, with the commanding 
sites or the rich decorations of many of the buildings, are very decidedly above 
the average.” —Times. 

“‘The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of bygone 
persecution with the modern aspect of spots associated with these themes gives a 
picturesqueness and a freshness to the author’s chapters, aud renders the volume 
well suited for popular reading.”’—Daily News, 


The LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 18838. Con- 
taining 764 pages of interesting and useful Articles. on subjects of popular 
interest. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engraving:. A most appropriate 
addition to the Home, School, Parochial, or District Library, and a v 
acceptable presentation volume, 7s, cloth boards ; §s 6d, gilt edges; 10s 6d, 
half-calf. 

The SUNDAY at HOME VOLUME for 1883. Con- 
taining 824 pages of interesting Sabbath Reading. With numerous Coloured 
Illustrations and superior Woodcuts. Forming a most suitable Book for 
Presentation. Price 7s, in cloth boards; 8s 6d, handsome gilt; or 103 6d, 
half-bound in calf. 

Please send your name and address to the Secretaries, 56 Paternoster Row, and 

they will forward the following useful Catalogues :— 

1. The Selected and Descriptive List of Books for Clergymen, 

Ministers, Students, Sunday-school Teachers, and others. 
2. The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation and Prizes, giving 





specimens of the Engravings from some of the more recent Publications. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND Son. 


Complete in 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A, 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings printed in the Text. 





From the SATURDAY REVIEW :—* The promise of the first volume hag been 
kept throughont, and the whole, as completed, is a monument of patience, industry, 
and good work. From beginniug to end it has receivad the same thorough and 
conscientious care ; it is copious, it is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, 
and it is admirably printed on good paper......[t will be for many years the most 
serviceable and most highly valued of English dictionaries,’’ 


OGILVIE’S MINOR DICTIONARIES. 
The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated by above 800 
Engravings on Wood, large 8vo, cloth, 253; half-morocoo, 32s, 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymologi- 
cal, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on Wood, 
imp. 16mo, half-roan, 7s 6d; half-calf, 103 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from ‘‘ The Student’s Dictionary” 
by the Author. Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s 6d; half-roan, 3s 6d, 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitel 
Little. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood, Sevent! 
— medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6d ; morocco, blind tooled, 

3. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in WATER-COLOURS. A Series of 
Eight Water-Colour Drawings, and Thirty Vignettes, after various Artists, 
With full Instructions. 4to, cloth, 3s. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOURS. By R. P. Leitch, 
and J. CatLow. A Series of Nine Pictures in Neutral Tints. With full In- 
structions. 4to, cloth, 6s. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By T. M. Richardson, 


R. P. Lerrcu, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowzotuam, EB. Duncan, and J. NEEDHAM, 
A Series of Nine Pictures in Colours, With full Iastructions. 4to, cloth, 6s. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
WITH CLIVE in INDIA; or, the Beginnings of an Empire. 


x G. A, Henry, Author of ‘‘ Facing Death,” “ Under Drake’s Flag,’’ &. 

ith Twelve Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s, 

“* Written in Mr. Henty’s best style.”’—Graphic, 


The GOLDEN MAGNET; a Tale of the Land of the Incas. 
By Gro. MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘‘In the King’s Name,” “ Nat the 
Naturalist,” &c. With Twelve Full-page Pictures, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s, 


* The interest never flags from the first pags to the last.”—Globe, 
The WIGWAM and the WARPATH: Stories of the Red 


Indians. By Ascorr R. Horr, Author of “Stories of Old Renown,” &. 
With Eight Full-page Pictures, crown Svo, cloth elegant, 53. 
** Gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indians.” —Spectator. 


PICKED UP at SEA; or, the Gold Miners of Minturne 
Creck. By Joun C. Hurcueson, Author of “The Penang Pirate,” &. 
With Six Full-page Pictures, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

* Capitally told, vigorously written, and full of interest.”—Standard. 


BY SHEER PLUCK: a Tale of the Ashanti War. By 
G. A. Henry, Author of “The March to Coomassie,” “ Under Drake’s Flag,” 
&c. With Eight Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
“ Not only entertaining, but improving.’’—Saturday Review, 


CHEEP and CHATTER; or, Lessons from Field and Tree. 
By Auice Banks. With 50 Oharacter Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Square 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


* Every one of the illustrations is a success,”’—Academy. 


The WINGS of COURAGE and the CLOUD SPINNER. 


Translated from the French of Gzorer Sanp by Mrs,CorkRan. With Two 
Coloured Illustrations, small 8yo, cloth extra, 2s. 


“Two charming little stories for children,’’—Athenz#um. 
HETTY GRAY;; or, Nobody s Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland, 


’ 
Author of “‘ Four Little Mischiefs,”’ &>, With Four Full-page Illustrations, 
small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


* Charming story for girls.’’—Society, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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« First among books of the kind’’..,...“‘ We find Goop Worps still keeping its place in the foremost rank.” —Times, December 4th, 1883. 
‘‘A marvel among magazines. It still stands out pre-eminent.’”’—Standard. 
“No magazine seems to command the services of such a staff ; none certainly offers a more attractive table of contents.””—Spectator. 
“Continues to hold the lead.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Sixpence, Monthly, Beautifully Illustrated, 


GOO D WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





cen 

Ty, In announcing a New Volume of GOOD WORDS, the Editor congratulates its readers on the extremely interesting programme 

aa qhich is presented for 1884. 

. The January Number will be honoured by sketches graciously contributed by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, and will contain papers by 
gome of the most distinguished writers of the day. The other names which appear in the prospectus are the best guarantee of the high 
standard of merit to be maintained throughout the year. 

The Editor is confident that the Serial Stories will commend themselves as among the best which have ever appeared in the magazine. 

One of them is by the young writer of whose rising power the Spectator recently said :— Miss Linskill must come to the front; she 

7 supports the old traditions of careful and cultivated English; her style is as refined as it is forcible.’ The other is one of the most 
0 powerfal ever written by the well-known novelist, Miss Sarah Tytler. 


It is the intention of the Editor to supply a felt want by giving short, practical religious papers, which may be used for reading on 


Sunday evenings, when the family circle gathers for worship. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1884. 


(Beginning with the January Part, ready on the 20th inst.) 


+ 


Pictures from Aix-les-Bains. 
By H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
With Notes by the Editor. 
The Illustrations engraved by J. W. and E. Whymper. 


Between the Heather and the Northern Sea. 
The New Three- Volume Story. 
By M. LINSKILL, 
Author of ‘‘ Cleveden,”’ “ Hagar,”’ ** Robert Holt’s Iilusien,”’ &c. 
With Illustrations by S. Reid. 


Geology and the Deluge. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


Helen’s Tower. 
With Poems, hitherto unpublished, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate ; 
and the late COUNTESS of GIFFORD. 


The Luther Commemoration. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


A Sail through Egypt after the War. 


By LADY BRASSEY, 
Author of ‘‘ A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’” &e. 


Frederick Denison Maurice. 
By R. H. HUTTON. 


Our Health and Our Homes. 
By Sir ROBERT RAWLINSON, C.B., Professor DE CHAUMONT; 
and Professor FLEEMING JENKIN. 


Kith and Kin, on Both Sides of the Atlantic. 
By Sir LYON PLAYFAIR, K.C.B. 


Edward Irving. 
By WALTER ©. SMITH, D.D., Author of “ Olrig Grange,” &e. 


Short Essays on Men and Manners. 
By “SHIRLEY,” (JOHN SKELTON, LL.D.) 


Earthquakes and Earth Movements. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


A Holiday Afloat. 
By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


The Romance of Manuscript-Discovery. 
By Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


Short Readings for the Fireside. 
FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR. 
By the EDITOR, and others. 


Explorations in Greenland. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER, 
Author of ‘‘The Ascent of the Matterhorn,”’ &c, 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


Life and Work among the East London Poor. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, late Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East. 


Janet Hamilton. 
By Professor VEITCH. 


Crows and Scarecrows, &c.: Country Sketches. 
By JAMES PURVES, Author of ‘* Poachers and Poaching,” &c. 


Plain Talk. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “‘ Dick Netherby,”’ &c. 


Beauty and the Beast. 
A Modern Romance. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘* Lady Bell,’’ &c. 
With Illustrations by P. Macnab. 


A Fortnight in Holland. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


Wordsworth and “Natural Religion.” 
By Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 


Schools and Schoolmasters up in the North. 
By WM. JOLLY, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 


Among the Peebles-shire Hills. 


By the EDITOR. 
With Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. 


The Destruction of the American Bison. 
By C. F. GORDON-CUMMING, 


Poems. 
By the BISHOP of BEDFORD; ALEXANDER ANDERSON ; and others. 


Helpful Religious Papers. By 
The Bishop of Rochester. 
The Bishop of Derry. 
Professor Moulton, D.D. 
R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
W. Pulsford, D.D. 


Professor Candlish. 
Rey. A. Goodrich. 
James Brown, D.D. 

J. Marshall Lang, D.D. 
Donald Fraser, D.D. 


Papers on Science, and on Miscellaneous Subjects. By 
Professor T. E. Thorpe. Sheriff Rampini. 
Professor A. H. Green. E. H. Bramley. 
Professor J. 8. Blackie. Lady Violet Greville. 
Clement L. Wragge. M. Betham-Edwards. 








And others. 





ISBISTER and COMPANY, 


Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
st Nene AND ARTISANS’ DwELLInes. By the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain: 
M 


Tue Ipeas OF AN Exrte. By H.H. Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 

Tue EpUCATIONAL WORK OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Frederick A. Eaton. 

A YEAR AFTER GamBETTIA'’S DEaTH. By Hector Depasse. 

A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL.—V. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
Pro Patria: THE SOUTH-AFRICAN PROBLEM. By the Rev. D. P. Faure, 
Firt-DiscipLine. By Archibald Forbes, 

In THE WRONG ParaDIseE. By Andrew Lang. 

TURKISH INTRIGUES iN Earpt. By A. M. ieatiey. 

THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN Fiction. By Henry Norman. 

Home anv FoREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI AND 
HIS FRIENDS: 
A STORY OF EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS. 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 


Illustrated by Frederick Villiers, 


Demy 8vo. [This day. 


CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, H.M.’s Inspector of Prisons. 
Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDAA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


By GEORGE PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, with 452 Illustrations, 423. 








[This day. 


THE CREATORS OF THE AGE OF 
STEEL; 


Memoirs of Sir W. SIEMENS, 
Sir H. BESSEMER, Sir J. WHITWORTH, Sir J. BROWN, and 
other Inventors. 


By WILLIAM T. JEANS. 


Crown 8vo, 


HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


By G. W. RUSDEN, 
Author of “ History of New Zealand,” 
3 vols. demy 8vo, 50s, 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
Translated by ALFRED W. POLLARD, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 














NEW NOVELS. 


“MR. ISAACS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
TO LEEWARD. 
BY 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS,” “DOCTOR CLAUDIUS.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


SWEET MACE. A Sussex Legend of 


the Iron Times. By G. Manvitte Fexn. 3 vols, a 8vo. 
[This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Henry Cuetwynp, Author of ‘‘ The Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


QUATREFOIL. 


DrEanE. 2 vols. 





A Novel. By Mary 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


es 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0;'s 
LIST. 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


PEOPLE. From its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Victor Durvy. Kdited by the Rev. J, P, Manarry. Illustrated with 
about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps, Plates, and numerous Chromo- -lithographs, 


Vol. I ,in Two Parts, containing the Primitive History to End of th 
_War, 15s each. . 'y to End of the Second Punic 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 42s, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


—— With numerous Illustrations, including Six Plates 

*,* A Portfolio, containing Reproductions in Phototype of Thirty. 
six Masterpieces of Ancient Art, and entitled SELECTIONS from 
ANCIENT SCULPTURE, has been prepared by the Author, in order 
more amply to illustrate the subject treated of in this Work. Price 18s, 


With Portraits, Maps, and many gece ay ae Wood and Stone, 2 vols, demy 


The VOYAGE of the ‘JEANNETTE!’ The 


Ship and Ice Journals of Lieutenint-Com der GgorGE W. DE Lona, Com- 
es the Polar Expedition 1873-1881. Edited by his Wife, Emma DE 





“Enough that is thrilling and soul-stirring in the Commander’s own narrative 
of that hopeless and weary journey to give it a melancholy interest of its own 
which is not likely to be surpassed by any other book of travel or adventure ip 
the present season.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1 


MENTAL EVOLUTION i in “ANIMALS. By 


GrorGe JoHN Romanes, F.R.8., Author of ‘ Animal Intelligence,” &, 
With a Posthumous pe ou Instinct by Cuar_Es Darwin, F.R.S. 


arge post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


The ANIMAL ‘TORE of SHAKSPEARE’S 


TIME: including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, and Insects. By Emma 
PHIPSON, 


* A singularly interesting and curious book.’”’—Atheneum 
“* We cannot but congratulate Miss Phipson both on the choice of her subject, 
and the able manner in which she has executed her task.”—Pull Mall Gazette, 


FALLACIES: s View of Logic from the 


Practical Side. By ALFRED Sip@wicxs, B.A. Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens College, Manchester. [INTERNATIONAL ScrENTIFIC SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Stud iy. 8 


G. C. Macautay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


own 8yo, with Illustrations, cloth, 63, 


The POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA. By 


ARTHUR tne M.R.A.S. 


“€ Contai tats 





from Buddhist religious writings that are beautiful 
and proleemt... pesees we” most readable book, Sacto y Review. 


People’s Edition in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: Letters and 


Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wirz. With Steel engraved Portrait. 
With Portrait, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JAMES SKINNER. <A Memoir. By the 


Author of “ Charles “ ” Witha ae by the Rev. Canon Oarter, 
Crown 8vo, clot 


The CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. Their 
Origin and Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable 
Jean Baptiste de la oes By Mrs. R. F. W1Lson. 


e crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 


The DUALITY. ‘of ALL DIVINE TRUTH in 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Im- 
portation of the Divine Nature te Man, By George Morais, Theological 
Associate of King’s College, London. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 43 64. 

The DIVINE PATRIOT, and Other Sermons. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon Biunt, D. D. 

16mo, cloth, 1s. 

The LARGER HOPE: a Sequel to “ Salvator 

Mundi.” By the Rev. Samuet Cox, D.D. 

With 13 Autotype Ilnstrations from Designs by Margery May. 

RIVER SONGS; and other Poems. 

ArtTHuR Ditton. Fcap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s 6d. 


“Mr. Dillon tells the legends of his river and other tales in verse, which, if 
sometimes a little rough, is spirited and frequently graceful, pathetic without 
affectation, and spontaneous,’”’—Atheneum. 


Small crown 870, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The STRANGER’S STORY and HIS POEM 


—The LAMENT of LOVE. An Episode of the Malvern Hills. Edited by. 
CHARLES GRINDROD, Author of “ Plays from ge History,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s 


The WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By 
WILFRID ScawEN Bivnt. 

‘* His new poem is full of power and parsion .....Many passages of great deacrip- 

tive beauty...... Politics apart, the English public has good reason to be grateful. 


to the ama for enriching our literature by so plaintive a dirge,”— Pal! 
Mall Gazette, 


By 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, large quarto, price 1s. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by Frederick 


BARNARD. 
«Mr. Sims describes what he has actually seen. He visited the worst dens of London in the company of a School Board officer, ‘armed with a password,’ he 


s, ‘which the worst of these outcasts have grown at last sulkily to acknowledge.’ He sketches all the aspects of this gloomy side of London life, its grim humour 
~~, 1 as its deplorable misery. Mr. Barnard 8 sketches appropriately accompany Mr. Sims’s descriptions ; and, terrible as both are, there is every reason to believe 
that they are by no means exaggerated.”—Daily News. 

















_— 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN.’’—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


ALL in a GARDEN FAIR: the Simple Story of Three Boys and aGirl. By Walter 


Besant, Author of “The Chaplain of the Fleet,” &. 

« A very pretty story is the pcetically named novel which has just left Mr. Besant’s hands. Altogether, ‘ All in a Garden Fair’ is up to the very high standard 
of Mr. Besant’s numerous stories. In some respects indeed it is better than many of them. Thelwriter’s styleis mellower and more genial, as well as more polished 
and easy than it was. The book is sure to interest a wide circle of readers, because in the first place Mr. Besant gives us some more of the results of his observation 
of that great rezion which lies eastward of civilised London ; because in the second he supplies us with a pleasant tale in which the love-making is graceful and not 
too obtrusive ; and in the third because of his picture of the struggles and aspirations and intellectual development of a young literary man.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DEAR LADY DISDAIN.’’—3 vols. crown 80, at every Library. 


MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy. With 12 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. 


“Myr. McCarthy has scircely in auy other story reached a greater height of pure romance than in this. The light of chivalry plays round his short st 
which the author has so skilfully interwoven with the threais of the chief interest as to lift the whole work far out of the range of pon Aa fiction.”"—Daily a 
—— 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ VALENTINA.”’—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The FOREIGNERS. By Eleanor C. Price, Author of “ Valentina,” &c. 


“The writer of ‘A French Heiress’ has produced another of the delightful tales which prove her to be intimately conversant with the ideas and habits of all 


classes of the French people, and also her capacity to avail herself of this kaowledge in the creation of very lifelike types of charavter...... The tale is natural and 
written with much genuine feeling.” —Morning Post. 





—_—_—— 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo0, at every Library. 


The LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony Trollope. 


“In the matter of this novel Mr. Trollope has evidently put his whole heart. Few Englishmen have known Ireland so thoro1ghly, or loved hersodearly. The 
story contains as many strong characters as the author has ever drawn. The heroine is strikingly original...... The reader will experience real pleasure in the perusal 
of a book which, though it deals with many a painful subject, is written in the spirit of the widest charity and the most eulightened patriotism.””—Standard, 


—_—_—_ 





Mrs, LINTON’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


IONE. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


“ Mra, Linton is one of the most original of living writers of fiction. Whatever else may be said of her works, they are stamped with an individuality which is 
unmistakable. It is impossible to read any of her stories without becoming deeply interested. The present novel is no exception to the rule. It is a love-story of 


profound intensity and tragic power.”—Times. 





OUIDA’S DRAMATIC SKETCHES,—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d; and at every Library. 


FRESCOES. By Ouida. 


“The book is a very charming one. It is hardly necessary to say that these ‘ Frescoes’ are eminently readable. They are novels in petto. The first of them 
is most effectively written, and the conversations are of the brightest and wittiest, the characterisation of the clearest and most brilliant.””—Derby Mercury. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The SHADOW of the SWORD.” —3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANNAN WATER:a Romance. By Robert Buchanan, Author of *‘ God and the Man,” &c. 


One Shilling, Monthly. 








One 8hilling, Monthly, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
Mary or ATHENS (Concluded.) By Justin McCirthy, M.P. Kitcuen GarpDENs, OLD AND New. By E. Kay Robinson. 
CurisTmas In CatcuTTa. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Miuirary Reprisats. By J. A. Farrer. 
Suitu's Opinions. By ~——' Muirhead. My Musica Lire. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Some Beasts OF ReproacH. By Phil. Robinson. THE Sout anD ITs FOLK-LORE. By T. F. Thiselton Byer, M.A. 
MoscHELEs. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. GREENSTEAD CuuRcH. By John Ashton. 
Tus AMERICAN GENTLEMAN WITH THE Moist Ere. By Archibald Forbes. Tue Grrsies aS SEEN BY FRIENDLY Eres. By A. H. Japp, LL.D. 
AFast Day. By Jobn Lilburn, FRANCE IN THE SIXTRENTH CENTURY. By E. Blanche Hamilton. 
Hauntep. By E. M. Divy. Science Notrgs. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S, 
A DEVONSHIRE MERRY-MAKING. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. TasLE Tatx. By Sylvanus Urban. 





The OLDEST and MOST WIDELY READ of POPULAR SCIENCE JOURNALS.—Price Fourpence, Monthly ;or 5s per Year, post free. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 
of Nature. (Founded in 1895.) Edited by J. E. TarLor, Ph.D., F.LS,, F.G.S., &. Devoted to every Branch of Geology, Boome. amet oy Chemistry, Zoology, 
Microscopy, Te:escopy, Physiography, &c. i December Number is now ready. 





A STORY of the UNSEEN WORLD.—Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. Square 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s 6d. 
BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, | The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical Birthday Book. 


Aathor of ‘*The Gates Ajar.” 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 4s 6d. Crown 870, cloth extra, 6s. 
The LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of *‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ” 








In illuminated cover, crown 4to, 6s. 











BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: , their L «4 and Legends. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
yy W. J. Gorpon. Illustrated in 14 Colours by _— ughton. CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History of ia in 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. all Times and Countries. By WittiaMm Jones, F.S.A., Author of “ Finger- 
A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK. By Robert Buchanan. ring Lore.” With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
CRUIKSHANK’S “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN 


vo, c'oth extra, primrose edges, ANNE.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Crown 8 7s 6d 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. A Beautiful Reproduction of 
Major’s Edition. With 37 Woodcuts and 2 Steel Plater by George Cruik- HU MOUR, wIT, and SATIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 
shank, choicely printed. CENTURY. ByJoun AsxuTon. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
*,* One Hundred Tauemene Coes (all numbered), printed on hand-made 
paper, with India proofs of the Illustrations, have been prepared, price 36s. Miss GORDON CUMMING’S NEW BOOK.—Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


Large 4to, Handsomely Printed in Colours in the Highest Style of Art, 53. h BRIDES. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Ai 
PLAYTIME: Sayings and "Doings: of “‘Babyland. By ms y in Fiji,” Wi Axtotyye | men le and wien. to aier 


EDWARD STANFORD. tions. 














‘own 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. Demy 8v0, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


Cr 
The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS 
LITERARY CHARACTERS. With Memoirs—Biographical, Critica), Biblio. | OLD MEXICO, and her LOST PROVINCES. A Journey 
graphical, and Anecdotal—by WILLIAM Bares, B.A.,and 85 Portraits printed in Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by way of Ouba. By WILLIAM 
on an India tint. Henry Bisnorp. With 120 fine Woodcut Illustrations. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. : 
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LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND (Co, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 23, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. | CASSAR: a Sketch. With Portrait and Map. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 8vo, 16s. 





The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vyo, 18% 


By W. E. HARTPOLE LECKY, M.A. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the|HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 4 vols. 8vo, 1700-1784, £3 123 of the SPIRIT cf RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS,|LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION jj 


from Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. IRELAND. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


By: Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE 


III., 1760-1870. Seventh Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 


Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and Dean HOWSON. 
The LIFE and HPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously Ilustrated with Steel Plates, Land. 


scapes, Coins, Maps, Xe. 
IBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
‘ NTERMEDIATE Eprrron, with a Selection of Maps, P!atez, and Woodc its. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
* §TupeNT’s EpIri0n, revised and condens-d, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


By. the Rev. C. J. ABBEY and the Rev. J. H. OVERTON. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., and 


J.F. Smiru, with Preface by R. Martineau, M.A. Vols. I.-VI., 8vo, £3 193. 


By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. Twelfth 


Edition, 8vo, 163, 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION, and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental 


and Social Condition of Savages. 8vo, Woodcuts, 18s, 


By JAMES A. DOYLE. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA; Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. 8vo, with Map, 18s, 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


By Professor GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
The HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. With Map and 261 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


__ By Professor MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. New Edition (1882). 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


168. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; or Popular Edition, in 1 


vol, crown 8vo, 53. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 


By W. L. R. CATES. 
A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. Third Edition, 8vo, 28s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 103s 6d. 
By H. D. MACLEOD, M.A. 
The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. Fourth Edition. Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. 


Vol, II., nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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BICKERS AND - SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Library Edition, in 5 vols. medium 8yo, cloth 
‘ 9< 


xtra, 
uU’S HISTORICAL and 
We uous MEMOIRS, 1722-1784. By Sir 


NaTuanreL Wit11am Wraxatt, Bart. With 
Corrections and Additions from the Author’s own 
MS., and Illustrative Notes by Mrs. Prozzi and 
Dr. Doray. ‘To which are added, Reminiscences 
of Royal and Noble Personages during the Last 
and Present Centuries, from the Author’s Un- 
published MS. The whole Editcd and Annotated 
by Henry B. WuEatcey, F.S.A, Finely Engraved 
Portraits. 
*,* See the Temple Bar Magazine for December. 


A handsome Library Evition, limited to 50) copies. 
Vols. I. to XII. now ready. 


SWIFT’S WORKS. With Notes and a 
Life of the Author by Sir Watrer Scorr. 19 
yols. demy 8v0, cloth. 

*,* This is a careful and elegant reprint of t’e 
Second (and best) Edition. Only 750 copies, each 
numbered, have been printed, 250 of which were 

rchased by Messrs. Houghton, Miffl'n, and Co., of 

ton, for sile in America. Information as to 
the subscription price can be obtained from the 

Publishers. 


An EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
100 Engraved Portraits. 


EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE. Edited from the original MSS. by 
Wittiam Bray, F.S.A. With a Life of the 
Author by Henry B. Wueattey, F.S.A., and 
124 Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo, half-roxburghe, 
price £3 3s. 

*,* This interesting Edition contains 10) Selected 
Engravings—Portraits of notable and distinguished 
Characters spoken of by the Diarist—which are added 
to the original Illustrations. and greatiy enhance the 
historical interest of the Diary. 





BICKERS AND SON’S CROWN 


LIBRARY. 
MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC; a History. By Joun LotHrop 


Mort.ey. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT- 
SIMON on the REIGN of LOUIS XIV. and the 
REGENCY. Translated from the French \by 
BaYLe §T. JOHN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15: 

*,* New Volumes will be added at short intervals 
to this Series, 
BICKERS AND SON’S 3s 6d 
STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
COOK’S VOYAGES. By Dr. Kirris. 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By 


GOLDSMITH. 


LAMB’S TALES 


SPEARE, 


from SHAKE- 


**A BOOK for BOYS.” 
New Volume in 7s 6d Illustrated Gift-Book Series. 


HEROES of ENGLAND: Stories of 
the Lives of England’s Warriors, by Land and 
Sea. By J. G. Epaar, Author of *‘ Boyhood of 
Great Men,” &c. ; to which is added an Account 
of the Career of Admiral Collingwood. With 12 
Illustrations in Permanent Photography. Cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 73 6d ; or calf, 123 6d, 





re * AUTHOR'S EDITION.” 
BJORNSON’S NORSE TALES. Trans- 


lated by R. B. ANDERSON. In 7 tasteful volumes, 
the first of which has a Biographical Sketch and 
Portrait of the Author. 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d 
each, or the set in case, 21s, 


. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN, 
. ARNE 


1 
2. NE, 
3. A HAPPY BOY. 
4, The FISHER MAIDEN. 
5. The BRIDAL MARCH, and other Stories, 
6. Captain MANSANA, and other Stories. 
7, MAGNHILD. 

Extract from Press Notice in the Scotsman, Nov. 

i pat 

“This edition is neatly got up in all respects. It 
will be distinctly a boon to the readers of fiction...... 
Every one who can apprec‘ate genius, who can recog- 
nise the true dramatic capacity, and who has the 
power of tracing the working of a great mind in the 
elucidation of character, will not fail to enjoy these 
books. The stories are fallof tenderness and strength. 
There is no lack of incitent, and they make us ac- 
quainted with features of Norse life which will be of 
deep interest to all who remember how closely, after 
all, Norway is connected with this country.” 


WORK for WOMEN. By Etizazern 


Kinessury. 12mo, cloth, 33 6d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Complete Catalogue of 
Suitable Books on application. 


BICKERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 








BICKERS AND SON’S 


NEW LIST of VALUABLE REMAINDERS just 
added to Stock, and offered at very low Prices jor Cash. 
*,* All guaranteed New and Perfec*. 
Published Price. 

rage 


5. 


_ s. d. 
SENIOR (N. W.).—Conversations 
with Distinguished Persons during 
110 0 tke Second Empire. 2 vols. 8vo ... 
SENIOR (N. W.)—Conversations 
with M. Thiers and M. Guizot and 
other Distinguished Persons. 2 vuls. 
110 0 8vo aa ee at én ai 
GUTHRIE (Mrs.).— Life in 
1 1 © Western India. 2 vols. pest 8vo... 0 3 
WINSTANLEY (W.).—A Visit to 
Abyssinia: an Acconnt of Travel 
0 in Modern Ethiopia. 2 vols. post 8vo 
SUMMER (Mrs, GEORGE). — 
Our Holiday in the East. With an 
Illustration of Mount Tabor. Post 
0 6 0 8vo ses aie vt tis a (OC e 
A LEGACY : being the Remains 
of John Martin, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. By the Author of “ John 
0 Hali‘ax.” Portrait. 2vols.post8vo 0 3 6 
JEAFFRESON (J. C.).—A Young 
quire of the Seventeenth Century. 
From the Papers (A.D. 1676-1686) 


e 


012 0 


012 0 


Qa 


03 


a 


of Christopher Jeaffreson. 2 vols, 

1 1 0 post 8vo... ae aa ia ax @ O76 
LOFTUS (CHARLES).—My Life, 

1 1 O from 1815 to 1819. 2 vols. 03 0 


LOFTUS (CHARLES). — My 
Youth, by Sea and Land, 1809-1816. 

1 1 0 2 vols. post 8vo... a ss we 0-8 
*,* There is a cheeriness about them which com- 
municates itself to the reader. 

SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
By N. L. TuHrenurm. ‘“ Azamat- 
1 1 O Batuk.’’ 2 vols. post Svo. ... san ee Gs 
RAMBLES in IS’RIA, DAL- 
MATIA, and MONTENEGRO, 
014 OByR.H.R. 8vo_.... pus -_ 
MONTGOMERY (Hon. Mrs. A.). 
—ON the WING: a Southern 
0 Flight. 8vo_... pa a pee 
HAYWARD (A.).—SELECTED 
ESSAYS: Biographical and Critical. 
0 2 vols. post 8vo ai pm aa 
DIXON’S (HEPWORTH) WORKS :— 
ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. 
Hepwortu Dixon. Third Ed tion, 
0 4 vols. demy 8vo aes pa ne O45. @ 
HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: 
CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 
ANNE BOLEYN. ByW. Herworts 
Dixon. Second Edition, 4 vols, 
0 demy 8vo ae ie <a pe 
FREE “USSIA. By W. Hep- 
wortH Dixon. Third Edition, 2 vols. 
0 svo. With Coloured Illustration... 0 
The SWITZERS. By W. Hep- 
wortH Dixon. Third Edition, 
0 demy 8vo. aaa ae pe sen 
HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 
FOUNDER of PENNSYLVANIA, 
By W. Hepwortu Dixon. Demy 
0 8vo. With Portrait ... ia waa SG 
SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of 
0 the Author _... ale ee one 
SPAIN. Illustrated by Doré. 
Baron CH. D’AVILLIER’S SPAIN, 
With 200 Designs by Gustave Doré, 
halt cf which are full-page size. 
Elegantly printed ou superfine 
roll-d paper. Super-royal 4to, 
0 cloth, elegant ... aa ae ii 
SWITZERLAND : its Mountains 
and Valleys. De:zcribed by WOLDE- 
MAR RADEN. With 418 Lilustrations 
by celebrated Artists. Engraved by 
A. Closs. Super-royal 4to, cloth 
212 6 elegant, fullgilt side... aes .. O17 
*,* The most superb book on Switzerland 
ever published. 
INDIA and its NATIVE 
PRINCES: Travels in Central 
India, and in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal. Dedicated 
by express permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, By Louis 
RovssE.er. Carefully Revised and 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
BUCKLE, and containing 316 Illus- 
trations and Six Maps, Super- 
3 3 O royal 4to, clothelegant ... ty ee Se 
THORVALDSEN : his Life and 
Works. By Eugene Pion. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. CasHeL Hoey. Illus- 
trated by 39 Engravings on Steel 
1 5 0 and Wood. Large 8vo, cloth gilt... 0 6 6 
TYROL and the TYROLKSE: 
the People and the Land in their 
Social, Sporting, and Mountaineer- 
ing Aspects. By W. A. BatLLiz 
Grouman. With numerous Illus- 
0 6 O trations, crown 8vo, cloth extra ... 
EVANS’S THROUGH BOSNIA 
and HERZEGOVINA on FOOT 
during the INSURRECTLION, with 
an Historical Review of Bosnia. 
018 0 Second Edition, demy 8vo,cl.extra 0 3 6 
FRESHFIELD'S (DOUGLAS - 
W.) ITALIAN ALPS: Sketches in 
the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
015 0°&c. Plates and Maps, cr. 8vo,cloth 0 3 0 
DON QUIXOTK. A New Trans- 
lation from the Originals of 1605 and 
1608. By A. J. Dorrizitp. With 
the Notes of various Commentators. 
2 2 08 vols. demy 8vo, cloth saat an 2080 28 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
All New Books supplied at the Lowest Prices for Cash, 


BICKERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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Reduced Price.” 





LIST. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 








*,* Only 89 copies of this Superb Work remain 
unsold, aud the price will shortly be raised to Five 
Guineas, 

“A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT.” 


’ ° 

BIDA’S ETCHINGS. The Authorised 
Version of the FOUR GOSPELS, with 
the whele of the Snperb Etchings on steel (132), 
after Drawings by M. Bida. In4 vols. folio, approe 
pria‘e'y bound in cloth extra. . Published price, 
£12 123. Offerel at Four Guineas. 4 vols. in 2. 
Boand in the best morocco extra, gilt edges, 
£18 18:. Offerel at Ten Guineas. Or half- 
moroces, £15 lis. Offered at Five-and-a-Half 
Guineas. 

*,* The Drawings, Etchings, and Engravings 
cecupied a period of twelve years in preparation ; and 
an idea of the importance of this splendid work may 
be gathered from the fact that upwards of FIFTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS have been expended on its 
production. It obtained for its Publishers the 
DIFLOME D’HONNEUR at the Vienna Exhibition. 


ILLUSTRATED SERIES of 
STANDARD 7s 6d GIFZ BOOKS. 
Moral, Instructive, and Amnsing. 

*,* This Series of Standard Books is printed from 
new type, on good paper; the binding is elegant and 
appropriate, while the Photographs, which are from 
the finest Engravings, reder it the Best and Cheapest 
Series ever published. 

Extract from Notice in the Times, December 22nd, 

1882. 

“When we say they are issued by Messrs. Bickers, 
of Leie ster Square, we have vouched for the taste 
and finish of the workmanship. We may add that 
these volumes are wonderfully cheay, since they 
belong to what Messr:. Bickers term their Seven-and- 
Sixpenny Gift-Book Series.” 

Demy 5vo, illustrated with permanent Photographs, 

cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6d ; calf extra, 12, 6d each. 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. By J. G. 
Lockuart. 9 Photographs. , 

WELLINGTON. By W/H. Maxweit. A New 
E‘jition. 12 Photographs, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Deror. 12 Photo- 
eraphs, 

The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jouyn 
Bunyan. 12 Photographs. 

L CHARACTERS from “Sir 

WALTER SCOTT. By W.-T. Dozson, 12 
Photographs. ev 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver 
Go.tvsmirH. 12 Photographs. 

The GIRLHCOD of SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROIN 


ES. By Mary Cowpex CLARKE. 
9 Photographs. 
COOK’S VOYAGES. With an Account of his 


Life. By A. Kipris, D.D. 12 Photographs. 
BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. By the 
Rev. W. Dopp, LL.D. 12 Photographs. 
LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
12 Photographs. 
NELSON. By Rozert Sovruer. 12 Photographs. 
OUR SUMMER MIGRANTS. By J. E. 
HartTiInG. Numerous Woodcnts. 
SELBORNE, the NATURAL HISTORY 
and ANTIQUITIES of. By the Rev. 
GILBERT WuitTe, M.A. Wood Engravings. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S LIFE and 
TIMES. By Joun Forster. 40 Wood En- 


gravings. . 


LACROIX’S WORKS on the MIDDLE 
AGES AND THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

*,* NOTICE.—Very few sets remain; and at these 
prices the Books could not be reprinted. 

Imp. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and 

leather back. . 

The ARTS in the MIDDLE AGES and 
at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. New 
Edition, including the Chapter on Music. By 
Pavut Lacrorx. 20 Chromo-lithographs and 420 
Wood Engravings, £1 1ls 6d. Offered at 25s. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES. By Pau, 
Lacroix. Illustrated with 15 Chromo-litho- 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings 
on Wood, £1 lls 64, Offered at 17s 6d. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in 
the MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the 
RENAISSANCE. By Pavt Lacrorx. 13 
Chromo-lithographs and 400 Engravings on 
Wood, £1 lls 6d. Offered at 17s 6d. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Its 
Institutions, Customs, and Costumes, France, 
1700-1789. By Paut Lacrorx. Illustrated by 21 
Chromo-lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings, 
£2 2s. Offered at 25s. 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the 
MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the 
RENAISSANCE. Witb 13 Chromo-lithographs 
and 400 Engravings on Wood, £1 lls 6d. Offered 
at 17s 6d. 

*,* Sets of the above Five Volumes are, for a short 
time only, offered at £5. Or, elegantly bouni in the 
best morocco, super extra, gilt edges, at Ten Guineas. 


MUSIC. A Supplementary Chapter to 
“‘The Arts of the Middle Ages.”” With 21 Illus- 
trations and 1 Chromo-lithograph. Wrapper, 
2s 61, 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 








*,* Complete List of all the New Christmas 
and Juvenile Books, at greatly reduced prices, 
free on application. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS | 


NEW “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ‘ 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


To be completed in Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo, price 10s 6d each. 


This Edition is being printed from new type, on fine paper; it will include some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which have not before been 
collected, with many additional Illustrations, and, with the exception of the EpItIoN DE Luxe, tt will be the largest and handsomest Edition 


[December 8, 189g. § | 















































that has been published, oo it fii 
i. Tse 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY BEEN ISSUED :— Tops08 OF 
VANITY FAIR, Vol. I.; VANITY FAIR, Vol. II.; PENDENNIS, Vol. I. x, sits 
And a New Volume will be published on the first of each succeeding month, until the conclusion of the Series, #. For: 
Boglish 
ve St 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. a9 oe 
THE TIMES. | THE STANDARD. : Aue 
* Mesers. Smith and Elder, whose monumental edition of the works of Thackeray | “It is now thirty-five years since ‘ Vanity Fair’ was written, and if we allge i ham 
gave an example which has been somewhat widely followed of erecting memorials | twenty years for the novel-reading period of each genoration, Thackeray’s Fie 
to the fame of men of letters, A — issues of je aon 9 = now | larity has stood the test of two generations, and barely a year passes without {gTTERS 
commenced an equally worthy, and, perhaps, more practically useful enterprise, | ‘to : ; ye The Oh 
in the publication of another eotlested edition of the writings of the same novelist. | ae tooo ottin of his works being ontet for. To use the common phrase, , to The Mit 
It reproduces the form, and contains the quaint illustrations, by Thackeray him. | library is considered complete without him; and no one who buys his works{s mhe Ne 
self, of that original issue in monthly parts, which lingers in the recollections of | content with anything short of a library eJition. For this reason, we may safelp bw Pe 
his earliest readers. This will be, in the opinion of many, a very considerable predict a ready welcome and a rapid sale for the present issue, which, in respect Lond 
advantage.” | of paper, typography, and binding, is altogeth tisfactory.’’ — 
ile +,# The 
A VERY SUITABLE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS OR THE NEW YEAR. —_— 
Now ready, bound in cloth, with over 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 4s 6d. - 
= 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. VOLUME J, 
New Series (July to December 1883). M 
*,* Cases for binding the Volume may be had, price One Shilling each. £37,00 
mat a 
Handsomely printed and bound in a gt edges, with Photograph, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 64. Rotun 
_ RNOLD BIRTHDAY MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. this,— 
The MATTHEW A Being ne _— ~¢ J gm eye r < —— re. of Ley errick, prove 
. hi hter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are addel Fourteen Original sters ae 
BOOK. “TUNE Ae Danghter, from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Prm. minist 
With a Portrait, crown 8vu, 6s. Semheneniin tute tion 
arg lo * 
Captivity. Epitomised from ‘‘ The Merv Oasis.” By Epmonp O’Donovan . “ 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. Mrs. Barbauld—Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss move 
B AY BOOK | ga (Mrs, Richmond Ritchie), Essays reprinted from the Cornhill horrib 
A IRTHD ‘agazine, % 
Ld 
tion W 
Designed by H.R.H. the Princess Bratricr. Printed in Colours on Hand- 
made Paper, and IlJustrated by 15 bee Water-Colour Drawings, repro- The LIFE of Lord LAWRENCE. the sti 
duced in the highest style of Chromo-lithography. Second Edition, 4to, 42s. By R. Beswortn Smitn, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, been | 
me i ig ya 4 spe Re ee 7 Anthor ~ ——— we | on 
medanism,” “ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c, t ition, 2 yo! conne: 
LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY | raion en parthage ond the Cartiaginians we 
GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 8vo, 14s. ANATOMY f ARTISTS 8 
or . nell 0 
NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By Joun Marsuatt, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy and 1 
By the late Frank BuckLanp. With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, of Arts; late Lecturer cn Anatomy at the Government School of Desi doubt 
12s 64, So th Kensington; Professor of Surgery iu University College. Illust ou 
7 po Ape po a = Wood by J : = “ar engraved by George guch ¢ 
Nicholls and Co, Secon ition, imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 
LIER ond WORKS of CRARIOTES, EMILY, nA . 
an d . Library ition, in 7 vols., each containing five + ? 
Illustrations, large crown8vo, 5s each. : Miss THACKERAY s WORKS. on Exect 
** ition, in 7 r ; i loth, 2: q UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. ch volume 
‘«* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each Tiustrat vm with <A Vignette Ti te-page, drawn by Avthar Hughes and exqulll wee 
b] - Cooper. vols, large crown 8vo, 6s each, m 
Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. a oii _ 
New and Uniform Edition, in 7 vols., each containing four Illustrations, W. M. THACKERAY Ss WORKS. 
3s 6d each, bound in cloth. Sets of 7 vols., bound in half-morocco, £2 10s, The EDITION de LUXE, 24 vols. imperial 8vo, containing 248 Steél Galas 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d each. Engravings, 1,473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured Illustrations. The the n 
steel and wood engravings are printed on real China paper. Only 1,000 copies 
LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS rrinted, each set numbered. The work can be obtained only from Booksellers, to ar 
. who will furnish information regarding terms, &. Trish 
7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. WwW M THACKERAY’S WORKS 
e 9 6 e e cedec 
Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. The LIBRARY EDITION, with Illustrations by the Author, Richard emig 
New Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 22 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely a 
bound in cloth, price £8 53; or half-russia, marbled edges, £12 12s, The ality 
ROMOL A vols. are sold separately, in cloth, price 7s 6d each, or in boards, 63 6d each, for 4 
By Groner Exior. With Illustratiors by Sir Frederick Leighton, President | WW Ss W tried 
of | the Royal Academy. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. The number of copies printed A M. THACKERAY 5 0 RKS. . tee 1 
is limited to 1,000, each copy being numbered. The mode of publication The POPULAR EDITION, complete in 12 vo's. crown 8vo, with frontispiecs Trela 
adopted is that of subscription through Booksellers. Information regarding to each vol., price 5s each. This edition may be had in sets of {2 vols., hand- Tor 
the terms of subscription may be obtained from any Bookseller. —_ bound in cloth, gilt top, price £3; also bound in half-morocco, price a J 
8. ang 
In 10 vols. royal 8vo. Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN, M/ 2 3 mor 
and Illustrated by William Small. The first volume also contains Hogarth’s NEW and CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In 24 vols. crown av 
Portrait of Henry Fielding. The Edition is limited to 1,000 copies for sale in price 3s 6d each. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations 0 
Europe, and 250 copies for sale in the United States of America. The work the former Editions and many new Iilastrations by eminent Artists. This P 
can be obtained only by subscription through Booksellers, who will furnish edition contains altogether 1,626 Illustrations. Sets, in cluth, £4 43; or in , 
information respecting terms, &c. half-morocco, £8. seco’ 
reall 
*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO FORWARD A CATALOGUE OF THEIR whe 
PUBLICATIONS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. Ah 
Hué 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. Kin 
havi 
Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campsx1x1, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter § . 
Strand; and Published by ‘him at the “Srxcrator ” Office, No. i Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 8th, 1883, _ _ 


